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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION AND REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

BACKGROUND 

General Purpose of the Study 

The general purpose of this study is to conduct an experimental 
test of counseling procedures that can be used by counselors to assist 
students in learning how to make decisions and plans more effectively. 
Specifically, this investigation tests the relative effect of student 
social models, characterized by varying degrees of athletic, academic, 
and social success, on the information-seeking behavior of male elev- 
enth grade students interested in receiving assistance with their 
educational and vocational planning. In addition, this study attempts 
to determine the extent to which matching student's self perceived 
characteristics with the model's characteristics affects the extent 
of emulating behavior. 

This research is based primarily on evidence provided by the 
studies of Krumboltz and Schroeder (1965); Krumboltz and Thoresen 
(1964); and Krumboltz, Varenhorst and Thoresen, (in press) showing 
that "model -re inf or cement" counseling procedures are effective. for 
promoting the criterion behavior; i.e., informat ion- seeking behavior. 
"Information-seeking behavior," as used in this study, refers to 
overt, measurable, and self-initiated behaviors relevant to gaining 
information about educational planning and decisions^ 




Background and Related Research 



The central purpose of counseling is to help the client learn 
how to solve the specific problems for which he seeks help and to gen- 
eralize this problem-solving process to his future problems (Krumboltz, 
1964a). The crucial question for counseling is: What essential ele- 

ments in the counseling process lead to constructive and demonstrable 
behavioral change in the client (Truax and Carkhuff, 1964). Michael 
and Meyerson (1962), as well as Krumboltz (1964a, 1964b, 1966), Bijou 
(1966) and others, propose that a "behavioral approach" offers to 
counseling a potent means for promoting specific kinds of changes in 
behavior. Such an approach treats the counseling process as a learning 
situation in which the counselor aids the counselee in learning those 
behaviors necessary to the solution of his problems (Krumboltz, 1966; 
Krumboltz and Hosford, 1966). A growing consensus of guidance person- 
nel (Gelatt, 1962, 1964; Krumboltz, 1964b, 1964c; Wrenn, 1962; Katz, 
1963; McDaniel, et al., 1959) supports the learning of effective deci- 
sion-making behavior as a primary objective for counseling. As seen 
from a behavioral point of view, decision-making ability is a learned 
behavior and once learned is generalizable to many problem-solving 
situations; e.g., educational, vocational and personal problems. 

A major function of secondary school guidance services, according 
to Gelatt (1962), is to assist in the educational and vocational devel- 
opment of students by providing those experiences which help students 
learn how to make good decisions. In addition McDaniel et al. , (1959) 
point out that a primary purpose of school guidance and counseling must 
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be that of helping the student develop his capacity for subsequent 
decision-making. Wrenn (1962), Rothney (1958) and Tyler (1958) simi- 
larly support the importance in counseling and guidance of assisting 
students in decision-making. The need for improving individual career 
decision-making ability has been given considerable attention in the 
literature (Krumboltz and Thor e sen, 1964; Super et ad. , 1961; Magoon, 
1964). Magoon, for example, contends that effective educational and 
vocational planning is rarely present among adolescents or adults in 
our culture. Coleman* s study of the adolescent subculture suggests 
that the student of today must be able to choose the role he wishes to 
fulfill in society and that he must train for and be aware of the large 
range of role possibilities that exist. The importance of individual 

decision-making is aptly pointed out by Gardner (1964 p. 59) when he 

* 

warns, "One of the clearest dangers in modern society is that men and 
• women will lose the experience of participating in meaningful decisions 
concerning their own life and work, that they will become cogs in the 
machine because they feel like cogs in the machine." 

The necessity for adequate decision-making ability is evident; 
yet until very recently, little was known concerning specific tech- 
niques a counselor might use in aiding clients to acquire the behavior 
necessary for good decision-making. Gelatt (1962), Krumboltz (1966), 
and Slocum (1965) propose that an essential criterion in helping stu- 
dents develop good decision-making ability is to aid them in learning 
how to collect and analyze information relevant to alternative courses 
of action. Since many individuals have never learned how to collect 
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and utilize relevant information, ; counselors need specific techniques 
and procedures for promoting this behavior. Recently, research ema- 
nating from social learning theory (Bandura and Walters, 1963) has 
shown that observing social models has profound effects on the behav- 
ior of observers (Bandura and Ross, 1961, 1963a, 1963b, 1963c; Bandura 
and Huston, 1961; Bandura, 1964a). The experiments of Bandura and his 
associates have demonstrated that the use of models can be an effective 
procedure for transmitting entire behavioral repertoires, for disin- 
hibiting or inhibiting existing response patterns, or for serving as 
discriminative or response facilitative stimuli. 

Social Model Learning 

Social model learning involves the matching of the behavior of 
a social model by an observer. This process has been referred to as 
imitative learning, observational learning, identification, vicarious 
learning, matched dependent behavior, and indirect learning (Thoresen, 
1964). Mowrer (1950) defines imitation as matching behavior which 
occurs in the presence of the model; identification, however, is 
referred to as matching behavior occuring in the model* s absence. 

Bandura (1962) on the other hand, employs a single concept, "imitation," 
to designate ;oth kinds of matching behavior. 

The importance of social model learning in changing the behav- 
ior of observer- learners has long been recognized by sociologists and 
anthropologists. Whiting (1941), nearly three dec s ago, provided 
a social model learning description of how youth learn by observing the 
behavior of socially powerful and aggressive models. The anthropological 




field studies of Bateson (1936) and Nash (1958) have also recognized 
the primary impact of social model learning on the behavior of obser- 
vers. Williams (1952) similarly describes the process of encultura- 
tion as gained primarily from observing the behavior of others. 

Miller and Dollard (1941), however, were among the first to 
conceptualize imitative behavior as something other than an instinc- 
tive process. Their experiments treated the process of social model 
learning (referred to as matched dependent behavior by these experi- 
menters) as instrumental conditioning in which the subjects were rein- 
forced for matching the responses of the model. Although Miller and 
Dollard demonstrated that individuals can learn by observing others, 
their studies included reinforcement of the subjects for matching the 
behavior of the social models and therefore were unable to account for 
the effect of the social model alone. 

Mowrer £1960) takes a different point of view on social model 
learning. Although he recognizes that imitative learning occurs when 
the observer is reinforced for matching the model's responses, Mowrer* s 
proprioceptive feedback theory (1960) reduces imitative learning to 
the process of classical conditioning. According to this theory, 
reinforcement for matching the behavior of the social model is not 
necessary in order for responses to be acquired by the observer. 

Mowrer suggests that rewarding the behavior of the model is sufficient 
to promote imitative behavior. As a result of the reinforcement pro- 
vided the social model, the model's behavior acquires secondary rein- 
forcing properties through the process of classical conditioning. By 
reproducing the model's positively valenced behavior, the observer, in 




effect, administers conditioned reinforcements to himself. Once the 
behavior is acquired by the observer, it may be effective in eliciting 
external reinforcement and therefore is maintained and enhanced by the 
process of instrumental conditioning. 

Some evidence is available to support Mowrer's vicarious condi- 
tioning theory (Bandura and Huston, 1961; Bandura, Ross and Ross, 
1963a; Bandura and McDonald, 1963). Bandura and Huston exposed nur- 
sery children to a model -rewarded or model -nonrewar ded situation. The 
experimenter and an assistant, who served as a model, engaged the sub- 
ject in a game, the object of which was to guess which of two boxes 
contained two picture stickers. The subject observed while the model 
engaged in various verbal, motor, and aggressive behaviors totally 
irrelevant to the performance of the task to which the subject* s 
attention was directed. In the model -rewarded condition, the model 
culminated the unrelated behaviors by choosing the box which contained 
the picture stickers. The model demonstrated the same irrelevant be- 
haviors in the model -nonrewar ded treatment, but chose the empty box. 
The results of the study showed that those subjects in the model, 
rewarded situation engaged in a significantly greater amount of imita- 
tive behavior than did those individuals who observed t’e non-rewarded 
model. 

A subsequent study by Bandura, Ross and Ross (1963a) showed 
that children who observed an aggressive model whose behavior was 
rewarded displayed more imitative aggressive behavior than did child- 
ren who saw the model punished. Four groups of nursery school child- 
ren were used in the study: (1) aggressive model rewarded; 
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(2) aggressive model punished; (3) a control group which had no 
exposure to the model; and ('«■) a second control group which observed 
highly expressive but non-aggressive models. Those children exposed 
to the punished model did not differ significantly in the amount of 
imitative behavior from those in the control group. 

Bandura and McDonald (1963) combined the principles of imita- 
tion and operant conditioning in a study to determine whether the 
combined use of models and social reinforcement would be more effec- 
tive than models alone in altering children's moral judgments. One 
of the findings of this investigation was that the presence of the 
rewarded model was sufficient to instigate matching behavior. Not 
only was the use of models alone as effective as the combination of 
models and reinforcement, but the former was also significantly more 
effective than reinforcement-alone procedures. The findings of these 
studies provide evidence that much human behavior can be learned with- 
out any externally administered rewards to the observer. 

While recognizing the value of both Miller and Dollard' s 
instrumental conditioning and Mowrer's classical conditioning theories 
for explaining imitative learning, Bandura (1962a, 1965a), criticizes 
these theories. They assume, he says, that in order for imitative 
learning to occur, the subject must perform the behavior and exper- 
ience some reward contigent to the response. He suggests that the 
acquisition of imitative responses may depend solely upon observing 
the performance of a social model and does not necessarily entail the 
opportunity to perform the model's behavior in the exposure setting. 



or any reinforcements applied immediately to either the model or the 
observer. Bandura accounts for imitative learning under these condi- 
tions by the contiguity theory of observational learning (Bandura, 
1965b). According to this theory, contiguity of sensory stimulation 
is the sole requirement for the acquisition of most forms of matching 
responses. This process is independent of motivation, reinforcement, 
overt practice and other factors. These variables are regarded as 
facilitative rather than necessary for the occurrence of imitative 
learning. 

There is evidence that the acquisition of matching responses 
takes place through contiguity, whereas reinforcing the model and/or 
the observer influences the performance of the learned responses 
(Bandura, in press). The 1961 and 1963c studies of Bandura, Ross and 
Ross showed that although a number of subjects in the model-punished 
condition did not demonstrate the aggressive behavior, they were able 
in post-experimental interviews to describe the model* s responses with 
considerable accuracy. Bandura states: Evidently, they had learned 

the cognitive equivalents of the models* responses but they were not 

\ 

translated into their motoric form (Bandura, 1965a, p. 329).** Support 
for Bandura* s view also comes from the area of communication. Mac- 
coby and Sheffield* s (1958) account of jet mechanics who learned 
faster by watching films than by actually engaging in and being rein- 
forced in the learning process indicates contiguous association of 
sensory events may be the only requirements needed in imitative 
learning. 

It is important to point out, however, that Bandura's contiguity 




or no-trial learning theory (1965b) refers to the acquisition of imi- 
tative responses. According to Bandura, reinforcement is still impor- 
tant in imitative learning, but is viewed as influencing the perfor- 
mance of imitatively learned responses rather than their acquisition. 

Symbolic Models 

Several studies indicate that symbolic models in the form of 
recordings, films, video tapes, etc. and physically present models 
may be equally effective in influencing behavior (Walters et al. , 
1962; Bandura, Ross and Ross, 1963a; Schroeder, 1964; Thoresen, 1964; 
Lovaas et al . , 1961). Bandura, Ross and Ross's replication of their 
1961 study (1963a) used the same models but presented them on film. 
Analysis of the two sequential studies by the authors not only showed 
that children exposed to live or film models of aggressive behavior 
exhibited more aggressive behaviors than did children exposed to non- 
aggressive models, but that children who viewed real-life models did 
not differ in total aggressiveness from those exposed to film models. 
A later experiment by Bandura and Mischel (Bandura, 1965a) found that 
both live and verbally presented symbolic models were successful in 
modifying children’s del ay- of -reward patternss- The changes produced 
by the symbolic model, however, were less stable over time. 

Lovaas (1961), working with nursery school age children, simi- 
larly found film models effective in promoting aggressive behavior. 

He demonstrated that, after viewing aggressive behavior on film, sub- 
jects chose to operate aggressive-type toys to a greater extent than 
subjects viewing non-aggressive films. Contrary to the hydraulic 
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energy model of psychoanalytic theory, which predicts that children 
will discharge pent-up aggressions by vicarious participation in 
aggressive behavior of others, Lovaas’s results provide evidence chat 
aggressive models presented on film make children more aggressive 
rather then less aggressive. 

The possibility that symbolic models are effective in promoting 
subjects’ imitative behavior has direct applicability to the counsel- 
ing situation. If behavior can be acquired by exposure to symbolic 
social models, counseling procedures utilising models presented by 
means of video and audio media may be effective in shaping and modi- 
fying a large number of behaviors among clients. 

Social Models and Counseling 

Hew procedures for counseling have been and are being developed 
with principles of social model learning. The effect of symbolic 
social models as a source of patterns of behavior has been investi- 
gated as a variable for promoting information-seeking behavior among 
high school students (Krumboltz and Schroeder, 1965; Krumboltz and 
Thoresen, 1964; Krumboltz, Varenhorst and Thoresen, in press). 

Krumboltz and Schroeder investigated both model-reinforcement 
and reinforcement counseling techniques on the informat ion- seeking be- 
havior of fifty-four high school Juniors. The model-reinforcement pro- 
cedures consisted of presenting an audio tape of a counselor- student 
interview in which the counselee modeled the desired behavior and was 
verbally reinforced by the model counselor. After listening to the 
audio tape, the subject was reinforced by the experimental counselor 




for verbal responses that indicated imitation of the model’s behavior, 

When reinforcement counseling procedures alone were used, the 
counselor verbally and non-verbal ly rewarded the subject for any 
information- seeking response made during the interview* The criterion 
adopted for the study was the number and variety of informat ion- seeking 
activities engaged in by the subject within a three-week period fol- 
lowing the experimental treatment* Follow-up interviews with the sub- 
jects were conducted at the end of the time period by individuals not 
otherwise connected with the study* These findings indicate that: 

(1) experimental subjects engaged in more information-seeking behavior 
outside the interview than control subjects; (2) reinforcement coun- 
seling produced significantly more external information-seeking behav- 
ior among females than among controls, but this did not hold true for 
males; (3) for males but not for females, model-reinforcement coun- 
seling produced significantly more external information- seeking behav- 
ior than control procedures; and (4) the ratio of information- seeking 
responses to other responses in the interview was positively correlated 
with external information-seeking behaviors* 

The authors suggest that model-reinforcement counseling may have 
been more effective for males than for females because the model was a 
male who discussed only male interest and concerns* In addition, eight 
of the nine experimental counselors were female, which the authors 
postulate may have been a factor in the effectiveness of the rein- 
forcement-only counseling. 

Significant results for the use of social models in counseling 
were also found by Krumbolts and Thoresen (1964). Their study 
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represented a replication and extension of the Investigation by 
Krumboltz and Schroeder discussed above. The problem of this study 

f 

was to determine which of the two counseling techniques investigated 
in the earlier study would be more effective for promoting the cri- 
terion behavior when applied in dyadic or small group settings. The 
major findings of this investigation were: (1) Model-t .inforcement 

and reinforcement counseling were both significantly more effective 
in promoting information-seeking behavior in both individual and 
group settings than were the two control group procedures; (2) Model - 
reinforcement counseling was more effective than reinforcement coun- 
seling for males; and (3) Group model ^reinforcement counseling was 
more effective for males than individual model-reinforcement coun- 
seling. For girls no significant differences were found between rein- 
forcement or model-reinforcement procedures or between the types of 
group settings. 

One very significant finding to both the Krumboltz and Schroeder 
and Krumboltz and Thoresen studies was that model -reinforcement coun- 
seling was more effective for males than females. These findings sug- 
gest that certain model or subject characteristics, or both in combina- 
tion, may be important variables to consider in using social model pro- 
cedures for counseling. 

Social Model Characteristics 

The need to explore the specific characteristics and behaviors 
of social models as well as special characteristics of observers to 
determine how they can be effectively utilized by counselors has been 
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pointed out several tiroes in the literature (Magoon, 1964; Robinson, 
1963; Williamson, 1962). There is some evidence to indicate that cer- 
tain model and subject characteristics significantly affect the degree 
to which observers emulate the behavior of models. A difference between 
the sex of the model and sex of the subject may influence the extent to 
which modeling behavior will be observed and imitated (Bandura, 1962; 
Bandura, Ross and Ross, 1961; 1963c; Rosenblith, 1959; Thoresen, Krum- 
boltz and Varenhorst, 1965; Krumboltz and Schroeder, 1965; Krumboltz 
and Thoresen, 1964). Rosenblith found male experimenters to be more 
effective than females in influencing kindergarten children's behav- 
ior. Bandura, Rocs and Ross (1961) obtained similar results in an 
investigation carried out to determine the influence of the sex of 
the model on the observer's imitative behavior. These experimenters 
exposed one half of the subjects to a model of the same sex and the 
rest to a model of the opposite sex. In general, an aggressive male 
model provided a more powerful stimulus for imitative aggressive behav- 
ior for both sexes than did an aggressive female model. 

Thoresen, Krumboltz, and Varenhorst (1965) report results indi- 
cating the sex factor Influences the degree of imitative behavior in 
model -re inf or cement counseling. These authors found that various com- 
binations of models, subjects and counselors arranged according to sex, 
influenced the degree of subject emulating behavior. Pour types of 
social model audio tapes were used in this study: (1) Hale counselor 

and male student, (2) Male counselor and female student, (3) Female 
counselor and male student, and (4) Female counselor and female student. 
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For male subjects a male counselor-male student model was most effective 
when presented by a male counselor. However, for females, it made 
little difference whether a male or female model was used; instead, 
the significant variable was the sex of the counselor. Both models 
were more effective when presented by a male counselor. 

Other studies have also demonstrated the influence of sex 
differences in imitative learning. Bandura (in press) found that' boys 
produced more imitative responses than girls, especially under condi- 
tions in which the model's behavior was punished rather than rewarded. 
Similarly, Brown (1956, 1958), showed boys more susceptible to influ- 
ence by masculine models than girls. Brown's findings indicate female 
subjects displayed ambivalence to the masculine role preference exhi- 
bited by the male models. 

While the results of these studies indicate that model sex may 
be a salient factor in influencing the degree of imitative behavior, 
the issue may also be discussed in terms of sex -appropriate behaviors. 

In the Krumboltz and Sch^oeder (1965) and Krumboltz and Thoresen (1964) 
studies, for example, the models discussed typically male oriented 
concerns and decisions. Thus the behavior of the model was more suit- 
able for male imitation. A study by Heilbrun (1964) indicates that 
the sex-appropriate imitative behavior of an individual may be a func- 
tion of the models to which lie has been exposed. Heilbrun investigated 
the relationship between the sex role behavior in adolescents and the 
nurturance of their parents. He found that males raised in homes of 
more masculine and more nurturant fathers displayed more sex-appropri- 
ate behavio - than did males raised in less masculine and less nurturant 
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Bandura, Ross, and Ross (1963b) also found the sex factor a 
significant variable in imitative learning. Their study showed that 
male subjects exposed to a female controller of rewards in the presence 
of a powerless and ignored male imitated the male more strongly than 
the female controller. In every other treatment situation (male domi- 
nant-female consumer; male dominant -female ignored; female dominant- 
male consumer), the controller of resources was the more strongly imi- 
tated. It may well be, as the study of Pauls and Smith (1956) suggests, 
that individuals learn to imitate models of the same 'ex because parents 
have reinforced sex-appropriate behavior and have punished sex-inappro- 
priate behavior. 

Social Power 

Bandura and Walters (1963) suggest that models who are .re- 
warding, prestigeful, competent,... high status, and who have control 
over rewarding resources are more readily imitated than are models who 
lack these qualities (p. 107)." Merely telling subjects model was 
competent was found by Rosenbaum and Tucker (1962) to produce signifi- 
cantly greater imitative behavior among subjects than describing the 
model as incompetent . Subjects exposed to a warm, nurtant model 
(Bandura and Huston, 1961) also exhibited significantly greater imita- 
tive behavior than did individuals exposed to a cold, distant model. 

A study by Lefkowite, Blake, and Mouton (1955) used models 
attired in different clothing to simulate high or low status. The sub- 
jects (random groups of individuals on various street comers in 




Austin, Texas) observed tke models violating traffic regulations; i.e., 
walking across the street against the red light. The authors observed 
the consequent behavior on the part? of the subjects and found that the 
behavior of the high status models was imitated to a greater degree 
than that of models of low status. 

Numerous other attributes of social models have been studied to 
determine what model factors promote learning through imitative behav- 
ior. Models who are prestigeful (Asch, 1948; Maccoby, 1959; Mussen and 
Distler, 1959; Mausner, 1953; Krumboltz, Varenhorst and Thoresen, in 
press), competent, (Mausner and Bloch, 1957; Rosenbaum and Tucker, 1962) 
and powerful (Bandura, Ross and Ross, 1963b) have all been shown effec- 
tive for promoting certain behaviors. Similarly, several studies 
indicate certain subject characteristics may also serve to facilitate 
imitative behavior. Individuals who are incompetent (Kanareff and Lan- 
zetta, 1960) , lacking in self-esteem (deCharms and Rosenbaum, 1960; 
Gelfand, 1961), dependent (Kagan and Mussen, 1956), and who have been 
frequently rewarded for imitative behavior (Lanzetta and Kanareff, 1959, 
Miller and Dollard, 1941) are especially predisposed to imitate the 
behavior of models. 

The above investigations strongly suggest that certain model 
characteristics and subject characteristics affect the degree to which 
observers emulate the behavior of models. A study by Krumboltz, Varen- 
horst, and Thoresen (in press) suggests that the degree of model coun- 
selor attentiveness and prestige may also be significant variables for 
increasing the frequency and variety of information- seeking behaviors. 
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In this study two video tapes were shown to female high school students. 
One tape presented a "low attentive 11 counselor) who seldom smiled or 
looked at the student, doodled, or sorted cards; the other tape pre- 
sented a "high attentive” counselor, who smiled frequently, nodded and 
attended fully to the student* Counselor prestige was varied by intro- 
ductory statements preceding the showing of the video tapes. The behav- 
ior of the student model and the verbal content were Identical on both 
tapes. The results indicated that model-reinforcement counseling pro- 
cedures were significantly more effective than the two control proce- 
dures in promoting the criterion behavior. A significant result of 
this study, however, was the failure of differences in the model coun- 
selor's attentiveness or prestige to significantly affect the informa- 
tion-seeking behavior of the student observers. During subsequent 
evaluation interviews, the authors found that the student observers 
attended primarily to the student model instead of the counselor in 
watching the video tape. This finding strongly suggests the need to 
explore experimentally specific characteristics of student models and 
their effect, on the behavior of student observers. 

Peer Social Models 

According to the power theory of social influence (Maccoby, 

1959; Mussen and Distler, 1959) adolescent models having considerable 
social power (prestige) should present a more potent stimulus for imi- 
tative behavior than models with low prestige. Social power, as defined 
by Bandura and Walters (1963), is the ability of a person to influence 
the behavior of others. Although the studies already reviewed indicate 




numerous attributes of a model are effective in promoting imitative 
behavior, no experimental evidence is currently available relating the 
social power hypothesis to the imitative behavior of adolescents. 

Havighurst and Neugarten (1962) point out that the peer group 
is a powerful force in molding the behavior of individuals. Because 
the adolescent is always in a subordinate position in the adult world, 
he turns to the peer group in which he has equal status for learning 
many behaviors. These authors also maintain that certain areas of 
teaching and information-giving have become the special province of the 
peer group, and that it is this group which decides what knowledge is 
important and what is not. "Parents, " Grinder (1965) alleges, "tend 
to relax their control with the advent of adolescence, while concur— 

. rently, peer and school models burgeon in their salience as adminis- 
trators of cultural rewards and punishments." 

There is some evidence (Coleman, 1961; Gordon, 1957; Havighurst 
and Neugarten, 1962; Tannenbaum 1960) that high school students are 
very sensitive to and aware of the athletic, academic, and social suc- 
cess of peers. According to Coleman, "Just as the adult society has 
models of success, so does the adolescent culture, perhaps to an even 
greater extent, since the adolescent culture is in greater flux. Its 
models of inmediate success are other boys within the culture and may 
include boys who have achieved success in various fields (pp. 144-145).” 

Gordon (1957) studied the social organisation of the high school 
and found that four major groups — athletic, music and club, dating, 
and academic — were the main sources of prestige in the school. Simi- 
lar findings were obtained by Coleman (1961) in a study of ten high 
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school subcultures. In general, the student subcultures centered 
around non-academic values. For boys, athletic success, dating and 
extra-curricular activities were found to be the main sources of status. 
Coleman summarizes his data in the following terms: ”Xn short, despite 

wide differences in parental background, type of community, and type of 
school, there was little difference in the standards of prestige, the 
activities which confer status, and the values which focus attention 
and interest. In particular, good grades and academic status had rela- 
tively low status in all schools (p. 338).” 

A study by Tannenbaum (1960) supports the findings of Gordon 
{1957) and Coleman (1961). He had high school students rank their 
peers into eight categories. In this study the most popular student 
was perceived as bright (but not studious) and athletic. 

Although the above results must be interpreted cautiously since 
they were almost entirely sociometric studies rather than investigations 
having a behavioral reference as a criterion, they do indicate that 
students are aware *of and sensitive to the athletic, academic and social 
success of their peers. In addition they suggest that students want 
to be like and tend to emulate those individuals having high social 
status in the peer culture. Similar support for this postulation can 
be found in research studies of reference groups, attitude formation, 
and attitude change (Krech, Crutchfield and Ballachey, 1962). Thus 
the peer prestige hierarchy appears to be constructed in terms of 
athletic, social, and academic ability. Consequently, these kinds of 
ability could be potent factors in making social models more effective 
in influencing the behavior of observing students. 






Similarity of Models and Subjects 



Another factor in peer social models that may be an important 
variable in influencing imitative behavior is the similarity between 
the model and the observer. One of the major motives that mediate be- 
havior change, according to Kagan (Kagan, 1958), is the desire of the 
individual to maximize similarity to a model. Subjects wish to maxi- 
mize similarity to a desirable model in order to share vicariously in 
his resources. This process leads to identification with the model, 
which Kagan holds is of major importance in the establishment of unusu- 
ally strong motivations for careers. Although there is no research at 
present which explores specifically the differential effect of provid- 
ing peer social models highly similar to subjects, a few recent studies 
suggest self -perceived similarity of the subject to the model may be an 
important variable for promoting imitative behavior. 

Burstein, Stotland, and Zander (1961) report a study in which 
children were found to accept the preferences of the model more readily 
when he was introduced to them as having a very similar background to 
themselves. Similarly, Sapolsky (1960) showed that the effectiveness 
of reinforcement in verbal conditioning may depend in part on the rela- 
tionship between the experimenter and the subject. The author matched 
subjects with experimenters for similarity on the basis of a personality 
test and found that subjects compatible with the experimenters, as 
determined by the similarity of test scores, conditioned better than 
those who were incompatible. 

The effectiveness of model and subject similarity as a factor 
for promoting reflective behavior among impulsive first grade children 
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was investigated by Kagan et al., (1965). The authors compared the 
effectiveness of training in reflection under two conditions: (1) 

a normally nurturant condition between the child and tutor and (2) 
one in which the child was persuaded to believe that he shared some 
attributes with the tutor and by becoming more reflective could in- 
crease the number of shared characteristics. The authors assumed 
that the subject's desire to maximize similarity to a model would 
motivate the child to add to the number of shared similarities. Thus 
if the subject believed the tutor valued reflection he would be highly 
motivated to imitate this behavior. Significant results were not 
obtained, but the findings Indicate the perceived similarity to the 
tutor facilitated reflective training for girls, but not for boys. 

Kagan and his associates point out, however, that the results suggest 
that future work with this variable might prove extremely valuable. 

Summary 

From a review of the literature, it is evident that there is 
considerable agreement among writers in counseling psychology thfet the 
learning of effective decision-making should be a primary objective in 
counseling. Basic to good decic ion-making is the gathering of relevant 
information about alternative courses of action. 

It has been pointed out that little is currently known about the 
effectiveness of particular counseling procedures in helping students 
learn how to gather effectively information relevant to good decision- 
making. Recent research emanating from social learning theory (Bandura 
and Walters, 1963) has demonstrated that observing an appropriate social 



model has profound effects on the behavior of observers. Other studies 
(Krumboltz and Thoresen, 1964; Krumboltz and Schroeder, 1965; and Krum- 
boltz, Varenhorst and Thoresen , in press) have clearly demonstrated 
that counseling techniques based on social modeling procedures are 
effective in motivating students to behave in predicted ways outside 
the counseling interview. 

From the research that has been discussed previously, it is 
evident that numerous model characteristics — e.g., prestige, compe- 
tency, sex, etc., — are effective variables in promoting imitative 
behavior. The model characteristics that have been investigated, how- 
ever, have applied principally to adult models in a laboratory setting. 
No experimental evidence is presently available concerning what parti- 
cular characteristics or peer social models are more effective with 
various kinds of high school students. A very significant result of 
the Krumboltz, Varenhorst, and Thoresen study (in press) was the fail- 
ure of differences in the model counselor's prestige or attentiveness 
during the interview to affect the informat ion- seeking behavior of 
student observers significantly. It is significant, however, that the 
authors found thac during evaluation interviews student observers 
attended primarily to the student model in watching the video tape. 

This finding strongly suggests the need to explore experimentally the 
specifics of student models in terms of the effect of certain character 
istics and behaviors on the behavior of the student observers. 

The power theory of social influence (Maccoby, 1959; Mussen and 
Distler, 1959) suggests high school students emulate student models 
exhibiting considerable social power. While the components of prestige 
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are very complex, the findings of Coleman (1961), Gordon (1957), and 
Tannenbaum (1960) indicate social models demonstrating considerable 
athletic, social, or academic success should be highly effective in 
influencing the behavior of the observing students* 

On the other hand, the similarity hypothesis postulated by Kagan 
(1958) predicts high school students would engage in greater imitative 
behavior if the observer perceived the model as similar to himself. 
However, lictle experimental evidence is presently available to support 
this postulation* In addition no studies have been carried out to test 
the efficacy of the similarity hypothesis as a variable in influenci ng 
adolescent imitative behavior* The present study explores the use of 
peer social models in helping students to learn how to obtain relevant 
information needed for good decision-making. Specifically, this study 
tests the effectiveness of both the similarity and social power hypo- 
theses in promoting imitative behavior among adolescent males* The 
investigation probes the effect of social models of varying degrees of 
athletic, academic, and social success on the informat ion- seeking behav- 
ior of male high school juniors. By varying the prestigiousness of the 
model in all three areas, it should be possible to obtain information 
concerning the effectiveness of the social power variable in promoting 
imitative behavior among adolescents. In addition, by matching sub« 
jects with models of similar and different success levels, it is pos- 
sible to test the potency of the similarity variable as a stimulus to 
imitative behavior. 

The results of this investigation should aid counselors in 
devising appropriate models for different kinds of clients. If, for 



example , matching students and model characteristics is shown to 
influence imitative behavior significantly, counselors may find that 
"tailoring" specific kinds of models for specific kinds of students 
will aid greatly the effectiveness of the counseling process. 



CHAPTER II 



EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 

Objectives end Overview of the Study 

The main purpose of this study was to test the relative effect 
of student social models of varying degrees of athletic, academic and 
social success on the information-seeking behavior of male eleventh 
grade students* The subjects themselves also differed in the degree to 
which they were successful in these three areas of activity. The stu- 
dent social model procedure consisted of audio tape recordings of a 
counseling interview in which high, middle or low levels of success 
were ascribed to the model for each dimension--athletic, social, or 
academic. These levels of success were portrayed by the models through- 
out the model interview. 

i 

Two indices of subject success level were used. The first was 
the subject's assumed similarity to one of three vignettes in which a 
hypothetical student was described as having achieved a high, moderate, 
or low level of success academically, athletically or socially. The 
second was the vignette the subject chose as the one that described him 
as he would like to be. The vignettes and procedures are described in 
greater detail later in this chapter. 

The criterion for measuring the effect of the various treatments 
was the frequency and variety of informat ion- seeking behavior the sub- 
jects engaged in outside the counseling setting, relative to their edu- 
cational and vocational plans. 



The study used a modification of a ’’post-test only control group 
design’’ recommended by Campbell and Stanley (1963, p. 178). Randomiza- 
tion procedures (Tables of Random Numbers, Walker and Lev, 1953) were 
used to select all subjects and to assign all subjects to treatment and 
control groups. The order of tape presentation was randomized to control 
for serial effect and the type of treatment employed in each school set- 
ting W8s randomly determined. 

Unique Aspects of the Study 

The unique aspects of this study relative to research in guidance 
and counseling are: 

1) This study attempted to demonstrate a functional relation- 
ship between specifically defined counseling procedures and operation- 
ally defined and observable counseling outcomes. In this respect the 
study differs markedly from many counseling studies in which broad or 
vague techniques have been employed and where subjective reports of 
feelings have been used as the criterion for evaluation. First, the 
present study utilized a rigorous experimental design highly recommended 
for research in an educational setting (Campbell and Stanley, 1963). 
Second, the treatments used are thoroughly defined so that an indepen- 
dent Investigator can replicate the experiment. Finally, the dependent 
variable assessed in this investigation was a socially meaningful res- 
ponse class that has direct applicability to the school counseling 
setting. 

2) The study incorporated a maximal degree of general izability 
over populations due to (a) the close similarity between the experimental 
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conditions and conditions of application, i.e., "target population” 
(Kempthorae, 1961), (b) replication of treatments in different schools 
with different counselors, and (c) the randomization of subjects drawn 
from a "normal” eleventh grade population* 

3) The sample consisted of students seeking counseling con- 
cerning their educational and vocational planning. This is in keeping 

with the basic premise that counseling be provided only for those who 
desire it. 

4) Evaluation of the treatment employed was determined by 
reports of behavior outside the counseling interview rather than report- 
ing apparent changes in behavior during the interview. 

5) Many studies using social models have evaluated the degree 
of imitative behavior immediately after the exposure to the models. 

This study evaluated this criterion three weeks after the experimental 
treatment • 

Questions and Hypotheses 

From the discussion and rationale presented in Chapter I the 

following research questions and hypotheses were formulated for testing: 

1. What is the effect of each of the following variables, as 

represented in a student social model, on the frequency and variety of 

the observer s information— seeking behavior: (a) degree of academic 

success, (b) degree of athletic success, and (c) degree of social 

success? The following hypothesis was tested: 

Subjects exposed to high or medium success models will engage 
in a greater frequency and variety of information-seeking 
behavior than will subjects exposed to low success models . 
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2. To what extent will the similarity of the student's own 

characteristics and the students model's characteristics affect the 

extent of the emulating behavior? The following hypothesis was tested: 

A significant interaction will occur between the success 
level of the social model and the success level of obser- 
vers; observers will exhibit the most imitative behavior 
in response to models most similar to their own success 
level, 

3. Will a specific type of model, e.g. , athletic, be more 
effective in promoting imitative behavior among high school male stu- 
dents than academic or social type models? 

4. Will individuals who aspire to greater success in a particu- 
lar area respond differently to models representing varying degrees of 
success than subjects who are satisfied with their present levels of 
success? 



5, For comparison with earlier studies using model -reinforcement 
techniques for promoting information-seeking behavior, the following 
hypothesis was tested: 

Students exposed to model-reinforcement counseling will 
engage in a significantly greater number of information- 
seeking behaviors than will similar students in an 
inactive control group. 



Subjects 

Because several studies suggest that differences occurring in 
imitative behavior may, in part, be due to differences between subject 
and model sex, only male subjects were used in this investigation. 
Prior to Initiating the study, all eleventh grade males enrolled in 
four high schools in the vicinity of Stanford University were given a 
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standardized invitation (vid. Appendix A) to see a special Stanford 
University counselor regarding their future educational and vocational 
planning. In addition to requesting the students to indicate whether 
or not they desired the special counseling, the invitations included 
vignettes (Appendix A) describing hypothetical individuals of varying 
degrees of athletic, academic and social success from which students 
were asked to pick (1) the vignette that best described them right now 
and (2) the vignette that best described the individual they would most 
like to be. 

The main purpose of the vignettes was to identify the subject 
attained and desired success levels. Nine vignettes were used for these 
purposes. In three vignettes the academic success of a hypothetical 
student was discussed. One description presented the student as having 
attained a high degree of academic success, one presented a student of 
average success, and one presented the individual as unsuccessful on 
this dimension. Three similarly constructed vignettes were used for 
each of the athletic and social success areas. 

The subjects were divided into high, medium, or low success 
groups according to the particular vignette they chose as most similar 
to themselves. These groups served as subject level-of -success pools 
from which the subjects were randomly assigned to treatment, control, 
and reserve groups. The second response to the vignettes was used at 
the conclusion of the study to determine whether subjects who desire to 
be more successful than they presently are differ significantly in the 
amount of imitative behavior carried out, from subjects similaroin suc- 
cess level but who do not desire to become more successful. 
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The invitations and vignettes were distributed during the gui- 
dance period at each of the four high schools . Students absent on the 
day of the distribution were given the invitations upon their return to 
school. Table 1 shows the number of students at each high school in 
accordance with the particular yignettes chosen to represent their pre- 
sent and desired success levels. 

High Schools. The four high schools participating in the study 
were: Sunnyvale High SchoaL, Sunnyvale, California; Cupertino High 

School, Cupertino, California; Fremont High School, Sunnyvale, Calif- 
ornia; and Homestead High School, Sunnyvale, California, Fremont, 
Cupertino and Homestead draw primarily from middle and upper-middle 
class families while Sunnyvale chiefly serves lower-middle and upper- 
lower class families. 

Sunnyvale, Cupertino, and Homestead High Schools were randomly 
assigned the athletic, academic, and social model-type treatments, 
respectively. At each of these three schools, students were given only 
those vignettes relative to the particular model-type employed. 

Since all three model- type treatments were used at Fremont High 
School, students were asked to respond to all nine vignettes. Table 
2 indicates the assignment procedures employed as well as the procedure 
for ascertaining the subjects* levels of success for the three schools 
in which one model type was used. Table 3 presents the same information 
for Fremont High School. 

Treatme nt Qroups . A total of 27 active treatment groups and one 
control group were used in the investigation. In each treatment there 
were seven subjects for a total N of 189. For example,, in one treatment 
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group a high academic success model was used with sr* jects of low aca- 
demic success* For Sunnyvale, Cupertino and Homestead High Schools, 
nine treatment groups were employed per school with four subjects in 
each group, for a total of 108 subjects. All 27 treatments were admin- 
istered at Fremont High School with three students randomly assigned to 
each treatment group for a total of 81 subjects. Table 4 presents the 
types of treatment groups and the number employed in each group in 
each school setting. 

The following procedures were used to assign subjects to treatment 

groups: 

1. For each of the two counselors employed in Sunnyvale, Cuper- 
tino, and Homestead High Schools, two students from the appropriate 
subject level of success pools were randomly assigned to each of the 
nine treatment groups in the three schools (Table 4). Thus, in the 
high academic model -low academic subject treatment group at Cupertino, 
two subjects were randomly assigned from the low academic subject 
levsl-of -success pool to each of the two counselors. A corresponding 
procedure was conducted for the remaining eight treatment groups at 
this school. 

2. Fremont High School employed all 27 active treatments. Each 
student indicating an interest in the special counseling was first ran- 
domly assigned to either academic, athletic, or social model- type treat- 
ments. These groups were then divided into subject level -of -success 
pools for the appropriate model. For each of the* three counselors used 
in this school, one subject was randomly assigned from the proper level- 
of -success pools to each of the 27 treatment groups. 
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3. A control group of 36 subjects was obtained by randomly 
assigning two subjects from each of the subject level -of -success pools 
in each high school. For the three high schools in which only one 
model-type was used, six subjects, two from each level-of-success pool, 
were assigned from each school to serve as controls. Fremont, which 
had the same number of subject level-of-success pools as the three 
other high schools combined, had eighteen subjects randomly assigned to 
serve as controls. 

4. A reserve group, consisting of those students indicating a 
desire for counseling but not included in the treatment Or control 

'v 

groups, was formed to be used as a source of subjects in the event ini« 
tially selected subjects became unavailable for counseling. Two students 
at Homestead High School were randomly drawn from the appropriate level- 
of-success pool and served as subjects due to the extended illness of 
two original subjects. 

5. The total number of subjects included in the study was 189 
in treatment groups, 36 inactive controls, for a total N of 225. 

Special Cou n selor s 

The eight female and one male special counselors who took part 
in the study were counseling interns enrolled in a counseling practicum 
course (Education 333c) at Stanford University during the 1965-66 aca- 
demic year. These graduate students were assigned at the beginning of 
the year to the participating schools to be a part of the schools® 
counseling staffs. Two students were assigned to Sunnyvale, Homestead, 
and Cupertino. Due to the large student body of Fremont High School, 






three interns were assigned to that school. For statistical purposes 
these nine counselors were considered a random sample of counselors 
drawn from a hypothetical population of counselors. Although there is 
reason to believe these counselors are comparable to counselors in 

general, the results can only be strictly generalized to populations 

* 

of counselors essentially similar to counseling interns at Stanford 
University. 

Table 5 provides information relative to the background of the 
special counselors employed in this study. 

Training of Counselors . In addition to eight hours per week of 
on-the-job training in their respective schools, a weekly seminar was 
held at Stanford University in which the following counselor training 
activities were implemented: 

1) Readings and discussions of the behavioral approach to 
counseling and the principles of social modeling. Basically the 
writings of Krumboltz, Bandura, Gelatt, and Lofquist and England were 
used. 

2) Extensive practice in role playing the counselor-counselee 
relationship was provided. High school students from schools not 
associated with the Stanford University counseling intern program were 
employed as clients for the counselors for supervised counseling 
practice at the University. 

3) Practice in the use of tape recorders was provided so that 
the counselors would be more sophisticated in their use before the 
implementation of the study. 
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4) Tape recordings were made of practice counseling Interviews 
to provide a comprehensive feedback for the instructor and intern in 
evaluating the intern's counseling techniques. 

5) Prior to beginning the study, the interns were given practice 
using the model tapes that were later used in the study. Students not 
enrolled in the participating high schools were used as "subjects". 

Description of Experimental Treatments 

Nine tape recordings of a male counselor and a male student were 
prepared. The counselor was a doctoral student in counseling psychology 
at Stanford University with several years high school counseling exper- 
ience. The model subject was an eleventh grade male student enrolled 
in a Palo Alto high school not otherwise connected with the study. 

The model counseling interviews were 15 minutes long. On three 
model tapes information was brought forth regarding the relative athle- 
tic success of the counselee, three were concerned with the academic 
success of the model, and three focused on the social success of the 
model student being counseled. Social success as used in these tapes 
referred to student success in school activities, dating, and member- 
ship in school clubs. For each of the three dimensions, holding other 
information constant, one tape presented the model as having achieved 
a high degree of success, one indicated medium success, and the third 
presented the model as unsuccessful on this dimension. 

The model tapes were prepared similar in manner to those of the 
* 

earlier studies of Krumboltz and Schroeder (1965) and Krumboltz and 
Thoresen (1964). The same model student was used as the counselee on 



all tapes. The interaction between the model counselor and model stu- 
dent provided the observer with information relative to the model's 
athletic, social) or academic success level. Ir addition, the student 
model asked questions relative to his future educational and vocational 
decisions, the counselor reinforced the question-asking behavior, and a 
plan of action was formulated for the model student to obtain relevant 
information about his future plans. A transcription of the high social 
model tape plus variations used in the other eight tapes is found in 
Appendix B. 

The Interview . The experimental treatments were randomly arranged 

to control for serial effect. Thus, no one combination of model tape- 

subject success, such as low model tape-low subject was always the last 

counselor interview for a given day or for the total study. After the 

counselor introduced himself, he began the interview similar to: 

"The purpose of our getting together today is to discuss ideas 
about your post-high school plans. A very important part of 
making future plans is obtaining relevant information from 
which you can make good decisions. Before we start discus- 
sing this, I though you might be interested in hearing a tape 
recording of a student who faced a problem similar to yours. 

Chris, the boy on the tape, made some excellent decisions and 
is now quite successful. Maybe by listening to what he did to 
gain information, you might get some ideas of things you might 
do before making your decisions." 

The 15-minute interview was then played after which the experimental 
counselor said in effect: 

"Well, , why don't you summarize some of the things 

you might do to gain information about your future plans? 

It might be helpful to jot these things down so that you 
can take them with you." 

After asking for and answering any questions the subject had 
relative to the interview, the experimental counselor verbally 
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reinforced imormation-seeking responses and suggested that the subject 
begin acting on some of the suggestions. The interview was terminated 
with the counselor relating: 

“I’ll be interested in learning of some of your plans after 
you've gathered your information. If you'd like to discuss 
them further with me, you can arrange an appointment with 
the counselor's secretary. Goodbye 

Control Procedures. The thirty-six subjects randomly assigned 
-* this treatment group received no special counseling. They did, 
however, participate in their school's regular counseling program as 
did the experimental subjects. The only special contact made with these 
subjects was for purposes of evaluation three weeks after the comple- 
tion of the experimental treatments. 

Measurement of Information-Seeking Behavior: The Dependent Variable 

The dependent variables measured in this investigation were the 
frequency and variety of informat ion- seeking behaviors engaged in by 
the subjects outside the counseling interview during the three-week 
period following the experimental treatment. 

During the fourth week from the date of the counseling interview, 
each student was interviewed by a member of a team of paid investiga- 
tors. The control group interviews were randomly intermixed with those 
of the experimental subjects. The interviewer did not know the subject's 
level -of -success nor the particular treatment experienced. 

The evaluation interview followed a detailed interview outline 
(vid, Appendix C) designed to elicit the subject’s self report of infor- 
mation-seeking behav ^or , Otner questions were included to which all 
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subjects could give affirmative responses. The evaluation interview 
provided information concerning the subject's information-seeking be- 
havior relative to the following activities: 

1) Obtaining relevant printed information from: 

a. guidance department 

b. school library 

c. public library 

d. other sources via personal contact 

e. other sources via mail 

2) Informat ion- seeking contact with people connected with a 
vocational area. 

a. high school personnel 

b. relative 

c. other 

3) Inf ormat ion- seeking contact with people indirectly connected 
with a vocational area of interest. 

a. high school personnel 

b. relative 

c. other 

4) Informat ion- seeking contact with people personally connected 
with an educational institution, 

a. high school personnel 

b. institution in question 

c. other 

Sj Information- seeking contact with people indirectly connected 
with an educational institution. 

a. high school personnel 

b. relative 

c. other 

6) Seeking part-time employment in area of occupation interest. 

7) Seeking to change high school courses because of changed goals 
or interests. 

8) Making trip or plane to visit scene of relevant: 



a. occupation 
h, educational institution 
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9) Asking to take psychological tests. 



10) Reporting that a decision was made at least partially on the 
basis of information gained. 



For each subject lwo scores were deri/ed from the interview 
protocol, the frequency an^ variety of information-seeking behavior. 
The frequency was obtained by summing the total number of information- 
seeking behaviors engaged in by the subjects; e.g., talking to four 
different persons regarding a vocation provided a frequency of four. 
The variety of n i4W naafion- seeking behavior was determined by counting 
the number of different types of behavior; e.g,, talking to four dif- 
ferent people and writing to three different colleges for catalogs 
constituted only two different varieties of information -seeking 



behavior. 



Confirmation-Invalidation Procedures 



A random sample of seven percent of the subjects were chosen for 
objective confirmation after the evaluation interviews were completed. 
The purpose of the further investigation was to determine the accuracy 



of the subjects’ self reports. Research evidence is available, however, 
indicating that subjects in similar situations did not falsify their 
self reports of information-seeking behavior (Krumboltz and Schroeder, 
1965; Krumboltz and Thoresen, 1964). 



The follow-up procedures were carried out by a member of the 



evaluation team. The procedures used included such activities as 
interviewing parents, teachers, or other persons with whom the subject 
reported talking§ writing to college registrars to ascertain whether the 
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subject did write for information; and checking the validity of other 
activities reported carried out by the subject. The purpose was to 
determine whether the reported behavior had been carried out during the 
three-week post -experimental period. 

Table 6 provides the results of these confirmation procedures. 
Although absolute confirmation of the subjects* reported information- 
seeking behavicrs was not obtained by this follow-up procedure, sixty- 
three subject responses were confirmed and none was invalidated. 
Twenty-five responses were found unconfirmable. In most cases a response 
was denoted unconfirmable when the counselor, teacher, or other reported 
source was not absolutely certain that the reported conversation took 
place on the date stated and/or on the particular subject reported by 
the student. Three specific responses found unconfirmable were: 

1) One student reported attending a court session in 
San Francisco to learn what a lawyer does in court. 

2) One subject requested a catalog from the University 
of California, Berkeley. The University reported 
they no longer had a record of catalogs requested 
for the specific date in question. 

3) One male reported visiting Foothill College but 
interviewing no person in particular. 



TABLE 6 



NUMBER Or INFORMATION-SEEKING ACTIVITIES CONFIRMED OR INVALIDATED 



Category Con- Invali- 

firmed dated 


Uncon - 
firmable 


Failure to 

Complete 

Investigation 


Total 

Reported 


1. Writing to re- 
quest college 
pamphlet, cata- 1 

log or occupational 
pamphlet 


0 


6 


0 


7 


2. Reading magazine 
articles about con~ 1 

sidered occupations 


0 


1 


0 


2 


3, Reading other 
material about 3 

occupations 


0 


2 


0 


5 


4. Reading books 
about admittance 2 

to schools or 
colleges considered 


0 


4 


0 


6 


5. Talking to people 
(other than teachers) 
who are wcrking or 3 

have worked in an 
occupation to be 
considered 


0 


1 


0 


4 


6. Talking to people 
(other than teachers) 
who are familiar with 
the occupation being 4 


0 


1 


0 


C 



considered, but not 
personally experi- 
enced in it 
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Category 


Con- 

firmed 


Invali- 

dated 


Uncon- 

flrmable 


Failure to 

Complete 

Investigation 


Total 

Reported 


7, Talking to 
teachers about 
occupations 


4 


0 


1 


0 


5 


8. Talking to 
persons who are now 
attending or have 
attended a school 
being considered 


3 


0 


3 


0 


6 


9. Talking with 
people (other than 
teachers) who are 
knowledgeable about 
one of the schools 
being considered, 
though they have 
not attended it 


3 


0 


2 


0 


5 


10. Talking to 
teachers or 
counselors about 
the schools being 
considered 


2 


0 


1 


0 


3 


11. Visiting schools 
that are being 
considered 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


12. Viewing T. V. 
programs, exhibits 
or shows or listen- 
ing to radio programs 
about an occupation 
being considered 


1 


0 


2 


0 


3 



IE RIG 







Category Con- Invali- 

finned dated 


Uncon- Failure to Total 

firmable Complete Reported 

Investigation 


13. Making an on- 
the-job visit to 10 

an occupation 
being considered 


0 0 1 


14. Making defi- 
nite plans to 

make an on-the-job 1 0 

visit to an occu- 
pation being con- 
sidered 


0 0 1 


15. Talking to reg- 
ular high school 
counselor for pur- 
pose of gaining 2 0 

se 1 f - inf orma t ion 
relevant to 
future plans 


0 0 2 


16. Obtaining or mak- 
ing definite plans 
to obtain a summer 
or part-time job 4 0 

that is connected 
with an occupation 
being considered 


* 

0 0 4 






17. Taking or making 
definite plans to 
take tests for the 
purpose of discov- 2 0 

ering self- informa- 
tion relevant to 
future plans 


0 0 2 


TOTAL 38 0 


25 0 63 



CHAPTER III 



RESULTS 

This chapter presents an analysis of the results summarized 
under each hypothesis. A 3 x 3x3 analysis of variance was computed 
for testing all three main effects, (model success levels, subjects 
success levels, and counselor) and all first and second order inter- 
actions for the three schools in which only one model type, e.g., aca- 
demic, was employed. A 3 x 3 x 3 x 3 analysis of variance was used on 
the Fremont High School data with type of model, model success, subject 
success, and counselor as the main effects. Interactions were analyzed 
between these independent variables. The facilities of the Stanford 
University Computer Center, using the BMD02V - Analysis of Variance for 
Factorial Design, were used in the statistical computations. Tests for 
computing t ratios were carried out when the F ratio indicated signifi- 
cant differences might exist between respective group means. The t 
ratios were computed according to procedures suggested by McNemar 
(1962, pp. 285-286). 

The two variables for each of the aforementioned statistical 
tests were the frequency and variety of information-seeking behaviors 

in by the subjects during the three-week post-experimental per- 
iod. Table 7 provides the mean frequency of information-seeking behav- 
ior for each treatment group, model success level, subject success level 
and school. The same information for the variety of information-seeking 
behavior is found in Table 8. A summary of the analysis of variance on 



MEANS OF FREQUENCY OF INFORMATION- SEEKING BEHAVIOR FOR TREATMENT GROUP 
MODEL SUCCESS LEVEL, SUBJECT SUCCESS LEVEL AND SCHOOL 
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the frequency of information-seeking behavior for each school is pre- 
sented in Tables 9 - 12. Tables 13 - 16 provide the same data for the 
second dependent variable, variety of informat ion- seeking behavior. 

Comparison of Treatment Groups 

The first experimental question stated: "What effect will each 

of the following variables as represented in a student model have on 

the degree to which an observer increases the frequency and variety of 

his information-seeking behavior: (1) degree of academic success, (2) 

degree of athletic success, and (3) degree of social success?" The 

following hypothesis was tested: 

Subjects exposed to high or medium success models will 
engage in a greater frequency and variety of informa- 
tion-seeking behaviors than will subjects exposed to 
low success models. 

Each of the above questions relative to the hypothesis is treated 
according to the school employing that particular model type. 

Academic Success Model . Tables 9 and 13 presents the analysis 
of variance performed on the Cupertino (academic model type) data. On 
the basis of these analyses we would not reject the null hypothesis. 
The evidence failed to confirm that the degree of academic success 
level of the model exerted a significant effect on the subject's fre- 
quency or variety of information-seeking behavior. Table 12 and Table 
16 provide the data for Fremont High School. Failure to find a signi- 
ficant F between model success levels across model types for either 
frequency or variety of information-seeking behavior precludes further 
analysis and the null hypothesis is again accepted. Table 17 presents 
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TABLE 9 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BASED UPON FREQUENCY 
OF INFORMATION- SEEKING BEHAVIOR 

CUPERTINO-ACADEMIC 



Source of 


Degrees of 


Sums of 


Variance 


F 


Variation 


Freedom 


Squares 


Estimates 




1 Subject Success 


2 


52.72 


26.36 


4.79* 


2 Model Success 


2 


12.05 


6.02 


1.09 


3 Counselor 


1 


40.11 


40.11 


7.29* 


12 


4 


53.11 


13.27 


2.41 


13 


2 


0.72 


0.36 


.06 


23 


2 


9.05 


4.52 


.32 


123 


4 


19.11 


4.77 


.86 


Within 


18 


99.00 


5.50 




Total 


35 


285.88 






a p < .05 


TABLE 


10 






ANALYSIS 


OF VARIANCE BASED UPON FREQUENCY 




OF 


INFORMATION-SEEKING BEHAVIOR 






SUNNYVALE -ATHLET IC 






Source of 


Degrees of 


Sums of 


Variance 


F 


Variation 


Freedom 


Squares 


Estimates 




1 Subject Success 


2 


14.38 


7.19 


1.73 


2 Model Success 


2 


34.38 


17.19 


4 15* 

_ , * ii*** 
21.80 


3 Counselor 


1 


90,25 


90.25 


12 


4 . 


87.77 


21.94 


5.30** 


13 


2 


1.16 


0.58 


.14 


23 


2 


6.50 


3.25 


.78 


123 


4 


37.33 


9.33 


2.25 


Within 


18 


74.50 


4.13 




Total 


35 


34 6 . 3 0 
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TABLE 11 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BASED UPON FREQUENCY 
OF INFORMAT ION- SEEKING BEHAVIOR 

HOME STEAD -SOCIAL 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sums of 
Squares 


Variance 

Estimates 


F 


1 Subject Success 


2 


28.38 


14.19 


1.25 


2 Model Success 


2 


48.38 


24.19 


2.14 


3 Counselor 


1 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


12 


4 


15.27 


3.81 


.33 


13 


2 


6.16 


3.08 


.27 


23 


2 


0.16 


0.08 


.00 


123 


4 


27.16 


6.79 


.60 


Within 


18 


203.00 


11.27 




Total 


35 


328.55 







As 



TABLE 12 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BASED UPON FREQUENCY 
OF INFORMATION- SEEKING BEHAVIOR 

FREMONT 


Source of 


Degrees of 


Sums of 


Variance 


F 


Variation 


Freedom 


Squares 


Estimates 




1 Model Type 


2 


1.20 


0.60 


.10 


2 Model Success 


2 


9.95 


4.97 


.83 


3 Counselor 


2 


29.20 


14.60 


2.44 


4 Subject Success 


2 


9.95 


4.97 


.83 


12 


4 


19.38 


4.84 


.81 


13 


4 


3.45 


0.86. 


.14 


14 


4 


57.60 


14.40 


2.41 


23 


4 


4.93 


1.23 


.20 


24 


4 


52.19 


13.04 


2.18 


34 


4 


82.27 


20.56 


3.44* 


123 


8 


42.83 


5.35 


.89 


124 


8 


112.69 


14.08 


2.35 


134 


8 


24.61 


3.07 


.51 


234 


8 


73.80 


9.22 


1.54 


Residual 


16 


95.53 


5.97 




Total 


80 


619.65 







* 





S3 



p < .05 
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TABLE 13 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BASED UPON VARIETY 
OF INFORMAT ION - SEEKING BEHAVIOR 

CUPERTINO-ACADEMIC 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sums of 
Squares 


Variance 

Estimates 


F 


1 Subject Success 


2 


28.66 


14.33 


4.12* 


2 Model Success 


2 


8.16 


4.08 


1.17 


3 Counselors 


1 


14.69 


14.69 


4.23 


12 


4 


. 30.66 


7.66 


2.20 


13 


2 


1.55 


0.77 


.22 


23 


2 


11.05 


5.52 


1.59 


123 


4 


9.44 


2.36 


.68 


Within 


18 


62.50 


3.47 




Total 


35 


166.74 






* » p < .05 



TABLE 14 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BASED UPON VARIETY 
OF INFORMATION-SEEKING BEHAVIOR 

SUNNYVALE-ATHLETIC 


Source of 


Degrees of 


Sums of 


Variance 


F 


Variation 


Freedom 


Squares 


Estimates 




1 Subject Success 


2 


9.50 


4.75 


1.22 


2 Model Success 


2 


39.50 


19.75 


5.07* 


3 Counselor 


1 


40.11 


40.11 


10.31** 


12 


4 


62.00 


15.50 


3.98* 


13 


2 


0.38 


0.19 


.03 


23 


2 


2.39 


1.19 


.30 


123 


4 


17.11 


4.27 


1.09 


Within 


18 


70.00 


3.88 




Total 


35 


240.99 







* ® p < .05 

** » p < .01 
*** « p < . 001 
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TABLE 15 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BASED UPON VARIETY 
OF INFORMATION- SEEKING BEHAVIOR 

HOME STEAD - SOCIAL 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
^Freedom 


Sums of 
Squares 


Variance 

Estimates 


F 




1 Subject Success 


2 


6.50 


3,25 


.63 




2 Model Success 


2 


10.16 


5.08 


.99 




3 Counselor 


1 


0.69 


0.69 


.13 




12 


4 


10.83 


2.70 


.52 




13 


2 


1.05 


0.52 


.10 




23 


2 


1.05 


0.52 


.10 




123 


4 


16.94 


4.23 


.79 




Within 


18 


95.50 


5.30 






Total 


35 


142.74 










TABLE 


16 








ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BASED UPON 


VARIETY 






OF 


INFORMATION- SEEKING BEHAVIOR 








FREMONT 










Source of 


Degrees of 


Sums of 


Variance 


F 




Variation 


Freedom 


Squares 


Estimates 






I Model Type 


2 


0.51 


0.25 


.05 




2 Success of Model 


2 


4.51 


2.25 


.46 




3 Counselor 


2 


22.51 


11.25 


2.31 




4 Subject Success 


2 


1.55 


0.77 


.16 




12 


4 


20.96 


5.24 


1.07 




13 


4 


8.79 


2.18 


.44 




14 


4 


28.37 


7.09 


1.45 




23 


4 


1.85 


0.46 


.09 




24 


4 


32.37 


8.09 


1.66 




34 


3 


27.92 


6.98 


1.43 




123 


8 


26.44 


3.30 


.68 




124 


3 


55.92 


6.99 


1.43 




134 


8 


10.59 


1.32 


.27 




234 


8 


43.14 


5.26 


1.08 




Residual 


16 


77.77 


4.86 






Total 


80 


362.22 









. o 

me 











the means by model success for these two schools. Inspection of this 
table shows the subjects exposed to low success academic models did 
engage in fewer informat ion- seeking behaviors than did subjects exposed 
to medium or high success models. For Fremont High School this trend 
is particularly evident but the differences failed to reach conventional 
significance levels. 

Athletic Success Model . Tables 10 and 14 present the analyses 
of variance for the frequency and variety of informat ion- seeking behav- 
ior for Sunnyvale High School. On the basis of these analyses, we 
would reject the null hypothesis and conclude that the degree of ath- 
letic success of the model significantly affected both the frequency 
and variety of informat ion- seeking behaviors' of the subjects. The 
obtained mean score differences between the models would occur by 
chance alone less than five times in a hundred if the null hypothesis 
were true. The significant subject success-model success interaction 
at Sunnyvale makes any interpretation of main effects tentative 
(McNemar, 1962). However, contrasts were made between model success 
levels to determine which levels were most effective in promoting the 
criterion behaviors. The second half of Table 18 presents the results 

of t-tests computed between the model success levels for the frequency 

* 

and variety of information-seeking behaviors. On the basis of this 
analysis we may conclude high and medium athletic success models were 
more effective in promoting both criterion behaviors than was the low 
athletic model at Sunnyvale High School. Inspection of Tables 12 and 
16 indicates similar results for the degree of athletic success of the 
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model were not obtained at Fremont High School. For this school we 
would not reject the null hypothesis. The evidence for this school 
failed to confirm that the degree of athletic success of the model 
significantly affected the frequency and variety of information-seek- 
ing activities of the subjects. 



TABLE 17 

MEAN FREQUENCY AND MEAN VARIETY OF 
INFORMATION-SEEKING BEHAVIOR 

ACADEMIC MODEL 





N 


M Freq. 


M Variety 


Cupertino 

High Success 


12 


3.67 


3.00 


Medium Success 


12 


4.75 


4.08 


Low Success 


12 


3.41 


3.16 


Fremont 


High Success 


9 


6.11 


5.00 


Medium Success 


9 


6.44 


4.78 


Low Success 


9 


4.22 


4.89 


Combined 


High Success 


21 


4.72 


4.33 


Medium Success 


21 


5.47 


4.33 


Low Success 


21 


3.76 


4.04 



Table 18 presents the means for each success level as well as 
the combined means of Sunnyvale and Fremont for the athletic model 
treatments. The t ratios computed between the combined means failed 
to reach the .05 level and are not reported. 



Social Success Model . Inspection of Tables 11 and 15 indicate 
we would not reject the null hypothesis for Homestead. The evidence 
failed to confirm that the degree of social success ascribed to the 




TABLE 18 



MEM FREQUENCY AND MEAN VARIETY JF 
INFORMATION-SEEKING BEHAVIOR 

ATHLETIC MODEL 





N 


M Freq. M Variety 




Sunnyvale 


High Success 


12 


6.33 5.50 




Medium Success 


12 


6.75 6.25 




Low Success 


12 


4.50 3.75 




Fremont 


High Success 


9 


6.22 5.00 




Medium Success 


9 


5.56 4.78 




Low Success 


9 


5.78 4.89 




Combined V 


High Success 


21 


6.28 5.29 




Medium Success 


21 


6.24 5.95 




Low Success 


21 


5.04 4.24 




GROUP MEANS, N's AND t 


RATIOS OF FREQUENCY AND 




VARIETY OF INFORMATION- SEEKING BEHAVIOR 






ATHLETIC MODEL- SUNNYVALE 






High Model 


Low Model 






N M 


SD N M SD 


t 


Frequency 


12 6.33 


2.62 12 4.50 3.14 


1.83* 


Variety 


12 5.50 


2.18 12 3.75 2.55 


1.80* 




Medium Model 


Low Model 






N M 


SD N 5 SD 


t 


Frequency 


12 6.75 


2.74 12 4.50 3.14 


1.87* 


Variety 


12 6.25 


2.18 12 3.75 2.55 


2.57** 



* * p < .05, one-tail 

** ® p < .01, one-tail 




model exerted a significant effect on the degree to which the observer 
increased the frequency and variety of his information -seeking behav- 
ior at this school. Analyses of the Fremont data are presented in 
Tables 12 and 16. Again we were unable to demonstrate a significant 
difference between the social success levels of the model on the fre- 
quency and variety of informat ion- seeking behavior. Table 19 presents 
the mean frequency and variety f information-seeking behaviors by the 
social-model treatment groups. Inspection of Table 19 indicates large 
mean differences for the frequency of information-seeking behavior exist 
at Homestead. The mean of the medium success level model is considerably 
above that of the high or low success level model. These differences 
fail to reach conventional significance levels due to the large error 
term (Table 11) found for this school. 

TABLE 19 

MEM FREQUENCY AND MEAN VARIETY OF 
INFORMATION-SEEKING BEHAVIOR 

SOCIAL MODEL 





N 


M Freq. 


M Variety 




Homestead 

High Success 


12 


3.75 


3.25 




Medium Success 


12 


6.25 


4.33 




Low Success 


12 


3.83 


3.16 




Fremont 


High Success 


9 


5.33 


4.00 




Medium Success 


9 


5.89 


4.70 




Low Success 


9 


5.78 


5.78 




Combined 


High Success 


21 


4.43 


3.57 




Medium Success 


21 


5.36 


4.48 




Low Success 


21 


4.66 


4.19 





Question 2 . The hypothesis for question two states: 



A significant interaction will occur between the 
success level of the social model and the success 
level of observers, i.e,, observers will exhibit 

f*Vw* "f m*l t* u t* *1 trn hn Kntrt Ar 4r\ ro c nAn a n f a mA o 

- — — ^ — w w mvv»v> a, w 

most similar to their own success level* 

For Sunnyvale significant interactions for both the frequency 
and variety of information-seeking behaviors were obtained between 
subject level of success and model level of success. Inspection of 
Table 9 shows the interaction for frequency was significant at the 
.01 level; i.a., we reject the null hypothesis because the interaction 
would occur by chance alone less than one time in a hundred if the null 
hypothesis were true. For variety of information-seeking behavior 
(Table 14) the interaction would occur by chance alone less than five 
times in a hundred if the null hypothesis were true. 

Having demonstrated significant interaction? for subject success 
model success for the athletic model type, the means of the diagonal 
cell (high subject success-high model success, medium subject success- 
medium model success and low subject success-low model success treat- 
ment groups) were compared with the means of the off-diagonal cells. 
This procedure was done to determine if subjects exposed to models 
similar to themselves did engage in greater imitative behavior than 
subjects exposed to dissimilar models. A summary of the t-tests 
computed is given in Table 20. 

On the basis of this analysis we would not reject the null 
hypothesis. The evidence failed to confirm that the interaction 
between subject level of success and model level of success can be 








attributed to the similarity or dissimilarity of model and subject. In 
addition to showing that the mean differences did not reach conventional 
levels of significance. Table 20 shows the direction of the mean dif- 
ferences was opposite to that hypothesized . Thus subjects exposed to 
dissimilar models engaged in a greater number and variety of informa- 
tion-seeking activities than subjects exposed to models similar to 
themselves. 



TABLE 20 

GROUP MEANS, SD's, N*s AND t RATIOS OF FREQUENCY AND VARIETY OF 
INFORMATION-SEEKING BEHAVIOR COMPARING DIAGONAL 
AND OFF-DIAGONAL CELLS 

ATHLETIC MODEL 





Diagonal 


Off-Diagonal 




Sunnyvale 


N M SD 


N 


5 


SD 


t 


Frequency 


12 4.92 3.20 


24 


6.33 


2.94 


1.28 


Variety 


12 4.42 2.92 


24 


5.54 


2,31 


1.23 



Question 3 . Question three states "Will a specific type of 
model, e.g., athletic, be more effective in promoting imitative behav- 
ior among high school male students than academic or social type 
models?" Tables 12 and 16 present the results for Fremont High School 
in which all three model types were used. From these analyses we would 
conclude that the academic, athletic, and social model types were 
equally effective in promoting both frequency and variety of informa- 
tion-seeking behavior. Table 21 presents the mean frequency and vari- 
ety of informat ion -seeking behaviors by model type and schools. 
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TABLE 21 

HUMBER OF CASES AND MEANS OF FREQUENCY AND VARIETY OF 
INFORMATION-SEEKING BEHAVIOR BY MODEL TYPE 



sirens I'cra.'Ma 

■%. * _ * _ 1 m 

nuuei j.ype 


School 


N 


nwmyr' r: i a r a ssa 

m Freq. 


M variety 


Academic 


Cupertino 


36 


3.94 


3.41 




Fremont 


27 


5.59 


4.74 




Combined 


63 


4.65 


3.97 


Athletic 


Sunnyvale 


36 


5.96 


5.16 




Fremont 


27 


5.85 


4.89 




Combined 


63 


5.86 


5e 04 


Social 


Homestead 


36 


4.61 


3.58 




Fremont 


27 


5.59 


4.92 




Combined 


63 


5. 03 


4.15 



Question 4 . The fourth question to be answered was: "Will 

individuals who aspire to greater success in a particular area respond 
differently to models representing varying degrees of success than 
subjects who are satisfied with their present levels of success?” 
Therefore, the students' present and desired success vignette selec- 
tions were used to determine which subjects aspired to high success 
and which ones were satisfied with their present level. Since it was 
impossible for the subjects who represented themselves initially as 
"high” in success to select a higher vignette for their desired success 
level, only subjects who represented themselves as low or medium were 
included in this analysis. The medium and low success subjects from 
all four schools were then pooled and divided into six main sub-groups 
according to their responses to the vignettes. Of these, four groupsr- 
” low- but-aspiring,” "low-but-satisfied," "medium-but-aspiring,” and 



o 
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"medium-but-satisfied" were used. Table 22 presents the sub-group 
classifications used and those categories not included in the analysis. 



TABLE 22 

NAMES OF SUB-GROUP CATEGORIES BY PRESENT 
AND DESIRED LEVELS OF SUCCESS 



Present Success Vignette 


Desired Success 


Vignette 




Low Medium 


High 


Low 


"Low-but- * 


"Low-but - 




Satisfied" 


Aspiring" 


Medium 


* "Medium-but 


- "Medium-but- 




Satisfied" 


Aspiring" 



* Category not used in analysis 



The "low-but-aspiring" group was made up of those subjects who 
had selected vignettes of low success to represent their present success 
level and vignettes of high success to designate their desired success 
level. The "low-but-satisfied" group was made up of those subjects who 
had chosen low success vignettes to represent both their present and 
desired success levels. 

The "medium-but -aspiring" group was made up of those subjects 
who had selected vignettes of medium success to designate their present 
success level and vignettes of high success to designate their desired 
succe 3 level. The "medium-but -satisfied" individuals were those who 
had chosen medium success vignettes to represent both their present 
and desired success levels. Table 23 reproduces the vignette selections 
for the athletic model. The academic and social type vignette selec- 
tions were identical in form. 
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TABLE 23 



ATHLETIC VIGNETTE RESPONSE ALTERNATIVES 
FOR ASPIRING AND SATISFIED SUBJECTS* 





Present Success 
Level 



1 



Desired Success 
Level 



1 * 



Ron doesn’t turn out for any of the 



school teams. He does, however, 
attend some of the high school’s 
athletic event 8 but is more inter- 
ested in other activities. Ron's 
athletic al .lity is probably below 
average but he does enjoy some 
sports. 



he plays but isn’t what one would 
call a star athlete. He turned out 
for football again this fall and if 
he continues to improve, he has a 
good chance to letter next year. His 
coaches feel that Ken is a good ave- 
rage athlete who turns out because he 
enjoys sports. In thinking about the 
future, Ken would like to attend a 
college that has an active intramural 
program or if he decides to find a job 
instead, he would like to play on one 
of the town teams in the recreational 
league • 



pates in most of the school's orga- 
nized sports and has lettered in 
one. He will probably gain a second 
letter before he graduates. He has 
always liked sports and considers 
them one of the main reasons for his 
liking high school. In thinking 
about the future, Tom would like to 
do well enough in sports to earn a 
scholarship at some college. 



2 



2 ' 



Ken does pretty well in most sports 



3 



Tom is a good athlete. He partici- 



* 1 - 1*~« "Low-but-Satisfied" 

1 - 3' » ”Low-but -Aspiring" 

2 - 2* » "Hedium-but-Satisfied" 
2 - 3* ® ’ 'Medium- but -Aspiring" 
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Tables ,?4 and 25 present the results for each of the four groups 
according to the success level of the model to which they were exposed. 
The following differences were found: (1) Subjects classified "low- 

but-aspiring" engaged in a significantly greater number and variety of 
information-seeking behaviors when exposed to models of medium or low 
success than when exposed to models of high success; (2) Subjects 
classified as "low-but-satisfied" engaged in a significantly greater 
frequency and variety of informat ion- seeking activities when exposed 
to models of high or medium success than when exposed to models of low 
success; (3) Differences in the model’s success level did not produce 
significantly different effects on either the "medium-but -aspiring" or 
the "medium-but-sat isfied" groups. However, the trend in the "medium- 
but -aspiring" group is for models of high or medium success to be more 
effective in promoting the criterion behavior than models of low suc- 
cess. For the "medium-but-satisfied" subjects, models of low or medium 
success were somewhat more effective in promoting information- seeking 
behavior than models of high success. 

These results seem to indicate that "low-but- aspiring" indivi- 
duals respond differently to models representing varying degrees of 
success than do "low-but-satisfied" subjects. Thus, low or medium 
models may be more effective than high models for "low-but -aspiring" 
subjects; high or medium models may be more effective than low models 
for " low-but-sat isfied" individuals. These results are based on small 
Ns and the obtained differences were not hypothesized in advance. 

Future research will need to cross validate these findings before much 
confidence can be placed in them. 
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TABLE 24 

NUMBER, OF CASES, MEANS, SD's AND t RATIOS OF FREQUENCY OF 
INFORMATION- SEEKING BEHAVIORS FOR ASPIRING AND 
SATISFIED GROUPS BY MODEL 



Group 


Model Success N 


M 


SD 


Comparison 


t 



Low-but- 



Aspiring 


1. High 


5 


2. CO 


.63 


1-2 


2.88*** 




2 • Medium 


8 


5.00 


2.87 


2-3 


.55 




3. Low 


5 


6.00 


3.41 


1-3 


2.59** 


Low-but- 


Satisfied 


1. High 


6 


6.67 


1.79 


1-2 


.17 




2 • Medium 


5 


6.40 


3.14 


2-3 


2.06* 




3 • Low 


7 


2.86 


2.63 


1-3 


3.07*** 


Medium-but- 


Aspiring 


1. High 


12 


5.17 


2.93 


1-2 


.41 




2 • Medium 


15 


5.60 


2.53 


2-3 


1.26 




3. Low 


14 


4.50 


2.19 


1-3 


.36 


Medium-but- 


Satisfied 


1. High 


9 


4.67 


2.83 


1-2 


.72 




2 • Medium 


5 


5.80 


2.78 


2-3 


.48 




3. Low 


7 


6.57 


2.77 


1-3 


1.36 



* ® p < .10, two-tailed 

** « p < .05, two-tailed 

*** = p < .02, two-tailed 




TABLE 25 



NUMBER OF CASES, MEANS, SD's AND t RATIOS OF VARIETY OF 
INFORMATION-SEEKING BEHAVIORS FOR ASPIRING AND 
SATISFIED GROUPS BY MODEL 



Group 


Model Success 


N 


M 


SD 


Comparison 


t 


Low- but - 
Aspiring 


1. 


High 


. 5 


2.00 


.63 


1-2 


2.84** 




2. 


Medium 


8 


4.75 


2.63 


2-3 


.70 




3. 


Low 


5 


6.00 


3.41 


1-3 


2.59* 


Low-but- 


Satisfied 


1. 


High 


6 


5.67 


1.10 


1-2 


.06 




2. 


Medium 


5 


5.60 


2.42 


2-3 


2.91** 




3. 


Low 


7 


2.17 


1.35 


1-3 


5.19*** 


Medium-but- 


Aspiring 


1. 


High 


12 


4.33 


1.85 


1-2 


.39 




2. 


Medium 


15 


4.60 


1.70 


2-3 


1.41 




3. 


Low 


14 


3.71 


1.70 


1-3 


.89 


Medium-but- 


Satisfied 


1. 


High 


9 


3.78 


2.09 


1-2 


1.05 




2. 


Medium 


5 


5.00 


2.09 


2-3 


.35 




3. 


Low 


7 


5.42 


2.06 


1-3 


1.58 



* « p < ,05, two tailed 
** » p < .02, two tailed 
*** « p < .001, two tailed 



Question 5. For comparative purposes with earlier studies using 
model-reinforcement techniques for promoting information-seeking behav- 
ior, the following hypothesis was tested: 

Students exposed to model -reinforcement counseling will 
engage in a significantly greater number of information- 
seeking behaviors than will similar students in an in- 
active control group. 

Tables 26 and 27 present the t ratios for the frequency and 
variety of informatlon-aeeking behaviors by school and model success 



levels compared with controls at each school. Inspection of these 
tables indicates: (1) Subjects receiving model -reinforcement coun- 

seling at Fremont High School engaged in a significantly greater number 
and variety of informat ion- seeking activities than controls receiving 
no active treatment procedures; (2) Control subjects at Sunnyvale 
engaged in a significantly greater number and variety of information- 
seeking activities than subjects receiving model-reinforcement coun- 
seling; and (3) No significant differences were found between the means 
of subjects exposed to model-reinforcement counseling and students 
receiving no active treatment procedures for Cupertino and Homestead 
High Schools. 

Only six subjects were used as controls for each of the three 
schools in which negative or non-significant results were obtained. 
These small Ns could by chance produce spurious results. It is signi- 
ficant to note that all three model-type treatments were more effective 
than control procedures for Fremont High School where a larger control 
group (N=d8) was available. 

It should be noted also that generalizations of these findings 
to the earlier studies cannot be made. This investigation used dif- 
ferent model tapes on which three of these tapes the model was pre- 
sented as being unsuccessful on that dimension. In addition, the high 
schools used in this study were preparing for a county-wide occupa- 
tional fair during the period in which the study was conducted. Al- 
though the investigation was completed before the fair took place, 
the advance preparation, (l.e., bulletins, closed circuit television, 
etc.), employed during the second half of the study could have affected 
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TABLE 26 

GROUP MEANS, SD*s, N’s AND t RATIOS FOR FREQUENCY OF INFORMATION- 
SEEKING BEHAVIORS COMPARED WITH CONTROLS AT THAT SCHOOL 





N 


M 


SD 




N 


M 


SD 


t 


Sunnyvale 


















Total 


36 


5.83 


3.10 


Control 


6 


7.83 


1.95 


-2.10* 


High Model 


12 


6.33 


2.62 










-1.36 


Med, Model 


12 


6.75 


2.72 










- .96 


Low Model 


12 


4.50 


3.40 










-2.64** 


Homestead 


















Total 


36 


4.61 


3.00 


Control 


6 


6.33 


4.42 


- ,86 


High Model 


12 


3.75 


2.95 










-1.30 


Med. Model 


12 


6.25 


3.42 










- .04 


Low Model 


12 


3.83 


1.72 










-1.34 


Cupertino 


















Total 


36 


3.94 


2.82 


Control 


6 


3.0 


1.62 


1.16 


High Model 


12 


3.67 


2.62 










.67 


Med. Model 


12 


4.75 


3.47 










1.47 


Low Model 


12 


3.42 


1.98 










.48 


Fremont (Athletic) 
















Total 


27 


5.85 


2.52 


Control 


18 


3.89 


2.58 


2.51** 


High" Model 


9 


6.22 


2.44 










2.30* 


Med. Model 


9 


5.55 


2.06 










1.82* 


Low Model 


9 


5.78 


2.94 










1.64 


Fremont (Social) 
















Total 


27 


5.67 


2.61 


Control 


18 


3.89 


2.58 


2.12 


High 


9 


5.34 


3.27 










1.17 


Med. Model 


9 


5.89 


2.33 










2.00* 


Low Model 


9 


5.78 


2.06 










2.07* 


Fremont (Academic) 
















Total 


27 


5.59 


3.00 


Control 


18 


3.89 


2.58 


2.02* 


High Model 


9 


6.11 


3.24 










1.80* 


Med. Model 


9 


6.44 


2.74 










2.34* 


Low Model 


9 


4.22 


2.35 










.33 


Fremont 


















Total 


81 


5.67 


2.72 


Control 


18 


3.89 


2.58 


2.62** 



* m p < .05, one tall 
** o p < o01 9 one tail 
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TABLE 27 



GROUP MEANS, SD's, N*s AND t RATIOS FOR VARIETY OF INFORMATION- 
SEEKING BEHAVIORS BY SCHOOL AND MODEL SUCCESS LEVEL 
COMPARED WITH CONTROLS AT THAT SCHOOL 





N 


M 


SD 




N 


M 


SD 


t 


Sunnyvale 


















Total 


36 


5.17 


2.59 


Control 


6 


7.17 


1.77 


-2.38** 


High Model 


12 


5.50 


2.18 










-1.76 


Med. Model 


12 


6.25 


2.11 










- .98 


Low Model 


12 


3.75 


2.55 










-3.35*** 


Homestead 


















Total 


36 


3.69 


1.99 


Control 


6 


5.17 


3.23 


-1.08 


High Model 


12 


3.58 


2.44 










-1.07 


Med. Model 


12 


4.33 


1.93 










- .82 


Low Model 


12 


3.17 


1.21 










-1.47 


Cupertino 


















Total 


36 


3.42 


2.15 


Control 


6 


2.83 


1.57 


.81 


High Model 


12 


3.00 


1.68 










.21 


Med. Model 


12 


4.08 


2.63 










1.26 


Low Model 


12 


3.17 


1.86 










.41 


Fremont (Athletic) 
















Total 


27 


4.89 


2.00 


Control 


18 


3.50 


2.14 


2.21* 


High Model 


9 


5.00 


1.05 










2.46* 


Med. Model 


9 


4.78 


1.47 










1.83* 


Low Model 


9 


4.89 


2.77 










1.34 


Fremont (Social) 
















Total 


27 


4.81 


2.28 


Control 


18 


3.50 


2.14 


1.98* 


High Model 


9 


4.00 


2.67 










.50 


Med. Model 


9 


4.78 


1.87 










1.60 


Low Model 


9 


5.67 


1.87 










2.71** 


Fremont (Academic) 
















Total 


27 


4.74 


2.25 


Control 


18 


3.50 


2.14 


1.88* 


High Model 


9 


5.56 


2.40 










2.19* 


Med. Model 


9 


5.22 


1.99 










2.07* 


Low Model 


9 


3.44 


1.77 










- .07 


Fremont 


















Total 


81 


4.81 


2.19 


Control 


18 


3.50 


2.14 


2.38* 



* « p < .05, one tail 
** m p < .01, one tail 
*** m p < .001, one tail 
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significantly the informat ion- seeking behavior of the control group. 

Some support for this premise can be seen by inspecting the control 
means of two earlier studies. The mean frequency and variety of the 
total pooled control group for this study was 4.80 and 4.28 respec- 
tively. For a similar three-week period, the controls in the Krum- 
boltz, Varenhorst, and Thoresen study engaged in 3.19 frequency and 
2.96 variety of in format ion -seeking behaviors. The control means for 
the Krumboltz and Thoresen study for a three-week experimental period 
were 1.40 and 1.35 for frequency and variety of information-seeking 
behaviors. These studies also used two interviews in which specific 
reinforcement counseling methods were utilized in addition to the social 
model counseling procedures. This study used only one interview and the 
main treatment procedure was playing the 15 minute social model tape. 

Additional Analysis of the Data 

For two schools, Cupertino and Sunnyvale, significant counselor 
effects were obtained (vid. Tables 10, 14, 9, 13). The F ratio for 
Sunnyvale reached the .001 level and .05 for Cupertino. Because 
Sunnyvale was the only setting in which a male and female counselor 
were used in the study, the frequency and variety of information- 
seeking behaviors of those subjects counseled by the male counselor 
were compared with those counseled by the female counselor. The 
results of these computations are presented in Table 28. 

Inspection of Table 28 indicates subjects counseled by the 
male counselor engaged in a significantly greater frequency and variety 
of informat ion- seeking behaviors than did subjects counseled by the 
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female counselor. This finding is consistent with the results re- 
ported by Thoresen, Krumboltz, and Varenhorst (1965). In this study 
the variable of being counseled by a male counselor was found to exert 
a significant effect on both male and female information-seeking behav- 
ior. 



TABLE 28 



GROUP MEANS, SD's, 


N's AND 


t RATIOS FOR 


SEX OF 


COUNSELOR 




N 


M 


SD 


t 


Frequency 


Male Counselor 


18 


7.44 


2.35 


3.90** 


Female Counselor 


18 


4.28 


2.53 




Variety 


Male Counselor 


18 


6.22 


2.37 


2.88* 


Female Counselor 


18 


3.94 


2.36 





* =» p < .01, two-tail 
** « p < .001, two-tail 



Tables 9 and 13 indicate significant F ratios were also obtained 
between subject academic success levels for Cupertino. To determine 
the significance of this effect, t ratios were computed for the high, 
medium, and low subject success levels for both criterion behaviors. 
Table 29 provides the results of this analysis. 

On the basis of this analysis, subjects perceiving themselves 
moderately or highly successful academically engaged in significantly 
greater frequency and variety of information-seeking behaviors than 
subjects perceiving themselves unsuccessful in this area. The dif- 
ferences between the high and medium success groups did not reach 
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statistical significar. '.e and are not reported. 

TABLE 29 

nT>ATTT^ 1/T5 Alin Ilf _ Aim n A m*r An Art Aim ** A «% wimt* 

uftvur jciuniiij, « » mw t iuvlavd vr rru^uc<nui Am; VAKiAXi ur 

INFORMATION-SEEKING BEHAVIOR BY SUBJECT SUCCESS LEVELS 

CUPERTINO-ACADEMIC 





High Success 


Low 


Success 






N 


H 


SD 


N 


Umm 

M 


SD 


t 


Frequency 


12 


5.25 


3.39 


12 


2.33 


1.69 


2,69* 


Variety 


12 


4.42 


2.57 


12 


2.25 


1.59 


4.49* 




Medium Success 


Low 


Success 






N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


t 


Frequency 


12 


4.25 


2.24 


12 


2.33 


1.69 


2.37* 


Variety 


12 


3.58 


1.55 


12 


2.25 


1.59 


2.89* 



* ® p < .05, two-tail 
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CHAPTER IV 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Summary of the Study 

This investigation was designed to conduct an experimental test 
of counseling procedures derived from research in social learning 
theory that can be used by counselors to assist students in learning 
how to make plans and decisions more effectively. Specifically, this 
study tested the relative effect of student social models, character- 
ized by varying degrees of athletic, social and academic success, on 
the informat ion- seeking behavior of male high school students. 

Three hypotheses were tested. It was hypothesized that the suc- 
cess level of the social model would significantly effect the frequency 
and variety of the subjects* information-seeking behavior. It was fur- 
ther hypothesized that subjects exposed to social models similar in 
success level to themselves would demonstrate a greater frequency and 
variety of the criterion behavior than subjects exposed to dissimilar 
social models. The third hypothesis stated that subjects exposed to 
model -reinforcement counseling would engage in a significantly greater 

4 

number and variety of informat ion- seeking behaviors than would similar 
students in an inactive control group. 

The study also sought answers to two questions for which hypoth- 
eses were not formulated- The first question asked whether a specific 
model type, e.g., athletic, would be more effective in promoting the 
criterion behavior than social or academic models. The it ^stigation 
also attempted to determine whether a difference in effect would be 
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found for the same model between subjects who rate themselves similar 
in success in a particular area, but differ in the importance of being 
successful. 

The study was conducted in four high schools in the vicinity of 
Stanford University. The subjects consisted of male eleventh grade 
students who indicated an interest in receiving special counseling 
regarding their post high school plans. Randomization procedures were 
used for assigning all subjects to treatment and control groups. 

The counselors taking part in the investigation were graduate 
students enrolled in the counseling and guidance program at Stanford 
University. Specific training procedures were employed with the ex- 
perimental counselors before the implementation of the study. 

The treatment procedures included the presentation of an audio 
tape in which the peer social model verbally demonstrated those behav- 
iors the study sought to promote. The theoretical basis for these pro- 
cedures, as well as for the hypotheses raised, are derived from the 
following principles developed from research in social learning: 

1) Behavior can be modified **y exposure to significant 
social models. 

2) Reinforcing the behavior of the model promotes the 
performance of that behavior by the observer. 

3) symbolic as well as live models are effective in pro- 
moting certain behaviors among observers. 

4) The extent to which an observer imitates the behavior 
of the model is due in part to the social power or 
prestige of the model. 

i 

5) The extent to which an observer imitates the behavior of 
the model is due in part to the similarity existing between 
the model 0 8 characteristics and those of the observer. 
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Tbe design called for twenty-seven active treatment groups. 

For each model type, academic, social or athletic, three levels of 
model success and three levels of subject success were used as inde- 
pendent variables. This made nine treatment groups necessary for each 
dimension. Replication of treatments by different counselors within 
schools and between schools was incorporated in the design. 

Evaluation of the treatment procedures was made by determining 
the frequency and variety of information-seeking behaviors, e.g., 
writing to a college for entrance information, the subjects engaged in 
during a three-week period following the initial interview. Indepen- 
dent investigators, using structured evaluation forms, were employed 
to interview every experimental and control subject and to assess the 
number and variety of the criterion behaviors carried out during the 
experimental period. 

To determine the accuracy of the subjects* reports of information- 
seeking behaviors, protocols of fifteen subjects were randomly chosen 
for confirmation of responses. A member of the evaluation team con- 
ducted the follow-up procedures. Sixty- three student information- 
seeking activities were confirmed, none was invalidated, and twenty- 
five responses were inpossible to confirm. 

Summary and Discussion of Results 

The results of the study indicate the treatment procedures 
generally did not produce statistically significant differences among 
the various treatment groups to answer or support the questions and 
hypotheses raised. Summary statements of the findings follow: 
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1) The degree of academic or social success ascribed to the 
peer social model did not significantly affect the extent to which the 
subjects increased the frequency and variety of information-seeking 
behaviors, 

2) The degree of athletic success ascribed the peer model did 
affect the imitative behavior of the subjects at one high school. 
Subjects exposed to peer models of high or medium athletic success 
carried out more and a greater variety of information-seeking behaviors 
than subjects exposed to social models of low athletic success. How- 
ever, similar findings using the same athletic models were not obtained 
at another high school. 

3) Exposure to social models similar in success level to them- 
selves did not significantly affect the extent to which subjects in- 
creased their frequency and variety of informat ion- seeking activities. 

4) The kind of success (academic, social or athletic) ascribed 
the model did not significantly affect the extent to which subjects 
increased their frequency and variety of information-seeking activities. 

5) Low self-concept subjects aspiring to high success sought 
more information after exposure to low or medium models than to high 
models. Low self-concept subjects satisfied with their .success level 
sought more information after exposure to high or medium models than 
to low models. 

6) The social model treatment produced more Information-seeking 

than the control procedure in the school where larger experimental - 

and control groups could be established. In the schools where only 

* 

six subjects could be assigned as controls ,* differences between 
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experimental and control groups were nonsignificant or significant in 
a nonhypo thesi zed direction.. 

7) Though not hypothesized, two significant findings of impor- 
tance to the study were found: 

a) Subjects counseled by a male counselor engaged in a 
significantly greater number and variety of informat ion- seeking behav- 
iors than subjects counseled by a female counselor in the same school 
setting. 

b) The results indicate high and medium academic successful 
subjects carried out more and a greater variety of information-seeking 
activities than did subjects who saw themselves as low academically. 

There are four possible explanations for the small effects of 
the treatment variables. 

1) The small ft employed per treatment group may have prevented 
the detection of any difference in effect between the treatment vari- 
ables. When statistical tests are computed between groups of small 
numbers, chance factors may produce results regardless of the power 

of the treatment variable. 

2) The gross criterion measures used as dependent variables 
in this study may have been affected by many things. It should be 
acknowledged that the four schools used in this investigation ware 
preparing for a county-wide occupational fair during the* time the study 
took place. ‘At three schools, (Sunnyvale, Cupertino and* Homestead) 
closed circuit television programs were presented by the school dis- 
trict ' s guidance departments. These programs discussed the purposes 




of the fair and the various ways in which students might prepare them- 
selves before attending the event. At Fremont High School, bi-weekly 
occupational programs were started during the third week of the study. 
These programs were held after school hours and included talks by 
various community leaders pertaining to their areas of work. It is 
possible, of course, that the television presentations and vocational 
talks randomly affected the experimental and control subjects in the 
same manner. However, the differences between experimental and control 
subjects may have been attenuated by these procedures. The fact that 
the control subjects had indicated an interest in the special counseling 
suggests that they were motivated to obtain information relevant to 
their future educational and vocational plans. Consequently, these 
programs may have caused more informat ion» seeking activities than nor- 
mal for the control group. On the other hand, the experimental sub- 
jects may have been satiated with educational and vocational information 
and therefore unaffected by the additional programs. 

3) The short treatment period may also have reduced the likeli- 
hood of obtaining differentiated effects from the experimental pro- 
cedures. Since one school was using flexible scheduling of 30 minutes 
per period, the administrators at that school requested that the experi- 
mental counseling be completed during a 30-minute block of time. Conse- 
quently, the experimental procedures in the other three schools were 

held to this time period. The counselors reported they were sometimes 

v \ \ 

forced to hurry in order to complete the experimental interview. Some 

• * 

? ’ % » » 

counselors felt, too, that the students wanted to discuss the model 




tapes further* but the short time allowed did not permit this. 

4) The single interview design used in this study may not have 
allowed sufficient exposure to the social models to produce differ- 
ential effects in the criterion measures. Previous counseling studies 
utilizing social model procedures have used two experimental interviews. 
In addition* the short presentation of social models alone may not have 
been enough treatment to cause the male subjects to engage in informa- 
tion-seeking activities. The treatment procedures used in earlier stu- 
dies involved further reinforcement counseling following the use of a 
model. 

Implications for Further Research 

The present investigation suggests several implications for 
further research. These implications can be drawn from both the nega- 
tive and positive findings of the study. 

The trends in the data indicate that some critical thought needs 
to be given to the similarity hypothesis as a theoretical premise for 
future research using social model counseling procedures. The present 
investigation suggests that exposing subjects to models similar to 
themselves does not significantly affect the degree to which they imi- 
tate the behavior of the model. This finding confirms the results 
reported by Kagan (1965). As a matter of fact* the means of the pre- 
sent study were in the opposite direction to that suggested by the 
similarity hypothesis. Since little research has been done on the 
effect of a similarity between the subject and model* further explora- 
tion may be needed before any conclusions regarding the efficacy of 
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this hypothesis can be made* Similarity between the model and observer 
in terms of age, socio-economic status, grade level and occupational 
preference might be explored to test further the applicability of this 
hypothesis to counseling research. 

It is also possible for a subject to be s imi lar in some respects 
to a model but different in others. For example, an individual may 
be able to identify with a model similar In sex, age and race but per- 
ceive himself completely unlike the model in terms of prestige or compe- 
tence. Further experimental exploration is needed to determine which 
combinations of shared characteristics between the subject and model 
significantly affect the degree of observer imitative behavior. 

The social power hypothesis, however, may prove a more fruitful 
theory for future counseling research using modeling procedures. 

Although variations of model success level did not differentially 
affect the criterion measures for three schools, significant differ- 
ences were found for one school. In addition, inspection of the trends 
in the means (Tables 7 and 8) shows the following relationships: 

(1) The mean frequency of information-seeking behaviors for high 
success subjects exposed to high success models were in all instances 
higher than the means of high success subjects exposed to low success 
models; and (2) The mean frequency of information-seeking behaviors 
for all subjects exposed to high academic or athletic success models 
was higher than the mean of those exposed to low academic or athletic 
success models. 

Thus, these trends strongly suggest that furthar exploration * 
regarding the success level of the social model may be warranted. If 



the degree of model success is used as the Independent variable in 
subsequent studies, it seems likely that greater cere will have to be 
taken to make sure that the subjects are cognizant of the model's 
ascribed success level. A film presented model may therefore be more 
effective as a treatment procedure for testing this hypothesis than 
the audio presented models used in this study. 

Further, the fact that the experimental students in some schools 
did not engage in more information-seeking activity than the controls 
does not mean they failed to learn how to gather information relevant 
to good decision-making. As Bandura (1965a) points out, exposure to 
social models may be sufficient for the acquisition of a behavior, 
but reinforcement procedures may be needed to motivate the actual per- 
formance of that behavior* Future counseling research utilizing more 
sensitive criterion measures is needed to determine whether differ- 
ential effects in learning the model's behavior occur as a result of 
variation in the model's success level or degree of similarity to the 
observer. 

The results of the present study also suggest that further 
research is needed to determine more fully the ways in which the aspi- 
ration level of an individual affects the extent of his emulating 
behavior. The fact that "low-but-aspiring" individuals engaged in 
greater imitative behavior after exposure to low or medium models 
than after exposure to high models has strong implications for further 
research. It may be that the social distance* between the aspiring 
subjects and* the, high models was too great,, and in effect, the models 
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became aversive stimuli to these subjects. Although such individuals 
may have a strong desire to be intellectually, socially, or athletically 
successful, they may, because they are already painfully aware of their 
low level of success, resent peer models who exhibit these qualities 
in an exceptionally high degree. Further research in this area might 
involve the following problems. 

1) A greater range of success levels could be used to determine 
what constitutes an “extreme" difference between the subject and model; 
i.e., at what point does the model start to become an aversive stimulus 
for low-but -aspiring Individuals. It may be, of course, that the suc- 
cess of the model become a an aversive stimulus not at a point of 
"extreme" difference, but at a point of "crucial" difference. For 
example, a successful peer athlete may represent a highly negative 
model to the low-but-aspiring athlete while a professional sports fig- 
ure may represent a highly positive model. 

2) Subsequent studies could vary the age level of the model 
to determine whether low-but -aspiring subjects respond differently 

to high models not presented as peers. In addition, college students 
could be presented as models presently highly successful but formerly 
mediocre, moderately or highly successful during high school. 

3) Finally, further study is needed to determine whether the 
degree of desire to become more successful affects the extent to which 
the subject imitates the behavior of the model. The present study did 
not differentiate between subjects who strongly desire success and those 
who passively daydream of being highly successful in a particular area. 
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4) Various changes in the present study might also be explored 
to determine effective models for counseling clients of varying compe- 
tencies. The modeling tapes used in this study involved a student and 
counselor discussing ways in which the student might gain relevant infor 
mation concerning his future educational and vocational decisions. At 
present there is no evidence, other than intuition, that the counselor 
is needed in the modeling procedures. The effect of the peer model on 
the attending behavior of the observer may be lessened by the words or 
actions of the counselor. Future studies might investigate utilizing 
model tapes of two students, parent-son dyads, or groups of students 

to determine the modeling procedures most effective with high school 
students. 

5) The modeling history of the subject may also be an important 

factor to consider. Future investigations might explore further what 

\ 

chacterlstics of the model are most important, with what types of stu- 
dents, for what types of problems. Such a study might involve: (a) 

Further and different types of personality assessments of the subjects, 
(b) Asking the subjects beforehand to describe the individual whose 
advice would influence them most for a given type of problem, and (c) 
Creating models having specific characteristics which the subjects, 
themselves, feel are important in individuals who Influence their 
decisions. 

Conclusion 

The fact that modeling procedures are effective means of changing 
behavior has been shown by a large number of research studies. Few, if 





any, studies have investigated the salient characteristics of peer 
social models as a cause of significant changes in student behaviors. 
The present study was an attempt to determine whether the model type, 
model success, and degree of similarity between the subject and model 
would affect the extent to which the subject would imitate the behavior 
of the model. 

The major findings were as follows: 

1) Subjects exposed to models of high or medium athletic 
success carried out more and a greater variety of information-seeking 
behavior at one school than subjects exposed to models of low athletic 
success. 

2) Exposure to models similar in success level to themselves 
did not significantly affect the extent to which subjects increased 
their informat ion- seeking behavior. 

3) The kinds of success (academic, social or athletic) 
ascribed the model did not significantly affect the extent of the 

> 

criterion behavior. 

4) Low self-concept subjects aspiring to high success sought 
more information after exposure to low or medium models than to high 
models. Low self-concept subjects satisfied with their success level 
sought more information after exposure to high or medium models than 
to low models. 

5) The social model treatment produced store information-seek- 
ing than the control procedure in the school where larger experimental 
and control groups could be established* In the schools where only 
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six subjects could be assigned as controls, differences between experi- 
mental and control groups were nonsignificant or significant in a non- 
hypo the sired direction. 

6) Subjects counseled by a male counselor engaged in a signifi- 
cantly greater number and variety of Information- seeking behavior than 
subjects counseled by a female counselor In the same school setting. 

7) The more academically successful; subjects, carried out more.', 
and a greater variety of informat ion- seeking than subjects who saw 
themselves as low academically. 

Additional research utilizing different criterion measures, 
designs, and media of model presentation is necessary before any final 
conclusions can be drawn. 
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APPENDIX A 



INVITATION FOR COUNSELING 



February, 1966 



Junior Male Students: 

Many of you are interested in looking into what you plan to do 
when you finish high school. Those students who are interested may 
talk with a special counselor from Stanford University about ways of 
finding out information which might be helpful in making future educi** 
tional and vocational plans* Because of the large numbers, it may not 
be possible for -II students to see this counselor. Please indicate 
below whether or not you are interested in talking with this special 
counselor and then complete the questions. You will be notified as soon 
as possible of your appointment. 



Thank you. 



Name 

I am interested in talking with a special counselor 

I am not interested in talking with a special counselor 

The following information will provide the counselor with the 
kinds of things you may be interested in learning relative to your 
future plans. This information will be used by the Stanford counselor 
only and will not become a part of your permanent record. 

1. What do you consider doing after high school? 

Work (What kind? Be specific.) ___ _______ _________ 

Military service 

Junior College _ State College University 

Training School _______ I don’t know ______ Other 

Please complete the second and third pages and then turn this 
form into your teacher. 




Directions: 



For each group of student descip&ions below, place a one (1) in 
front of the description that best describes you right now and a two (2) 
in front of the description that best describes the individual you would 
like to be. You may pick the samp individual for both one and two. 



Group 1 



John likes the social life in high school. He participates 
in quite a few activities and seldom misses a school dance. 
He like to date a lot and runs around with a group that 
often shows up at school functions together. 

In thinking about the future, the social life of any college 
or Job would probably be pretty important to John. 

* it •k 

Bob doesn't participate much in school activities, and 
neither do his friends. Since entering high school three 
years ago, he hasn't attended three school dances *** prob- 
ably because he doesn't date very often. Other things are 
apparently more important to Bob than school social life. 

* * * 

Don enjoys quite a bit of the social life in high school 
but isn't what you'd call "gung ho” about it. In fact 
you might say he can take it or leave it. Since entering 
high school three years ago, Don has attended about half 
of the schopl functions. He dates occasionally and usually 
runs around with two or three guys who enjoy doing the same 
types of things during and after school. 

In thinking about -the futpre, the sofcial lifd of any college 
or job isn't particularly important to Don. 



Group II 



Since his elementary school days, Jeff has done quite well 
in school. He has studied hard and has usually been on 
the honor roll during the three years he has been in high 
school. Jeff has, taken mostly college prep courses such 
as math, science, and foreign language. He realises he 
must have a good education to be aucceesfv . . \ any career. 

His grades Indicate he should be able to fad admitted, to 
most colleges. If he cap maintain his grades, he has a . 
good chance of getting a scholarship to some college. 




